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Editorial Comment 


MEMBERS OF THE fraternity in widely scattered 
parts of the country have reported recently to cer- 

tain of the officers that they 
WHITE CLAUSE have been invited to indicate 
UNDER FIRE by post card ballot their 

present attitude regarding 
the much discussed 
“white clause” in the 


failed to remove the ‘white clause’”’ from the con- 
stitution, he would withdraw his membership from 
the fraternity. On March 11, he requested that his 
membership be discontinued. His withdrawal be- 
came effective on May 31, 1940. This in itself 
would be sufficient justification for refusing to 
supply a mailing list to 
these gentlemen; how- 


national constitution 
of the fraternity. 

This effort to ascer- 
tain sentiment on this 
problem was made by 
Dr. Carleton Wash- 


Section 1. 


“Only white males of good character 
shall be eligible to membership in this 
fraternity.” Constitution, Article VIII, 


ever, it was not the 
sole reason. 

Previous to the 
meetings of the na- 
tional council in Chi- 
cago, December, 1939, 


burne, Superintendent 

of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, and Dr. John R. 
Shannon, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. This questionnaire was unofficial 
and, therefore, not recognized by the members of 
the national executive committee of the fraternity. 

It is desirable that the readers of the national 
magazine who are members of the fraternity in 
good standing should know something of the his- 
tory connected with this action on the part of Doc- 
tors Washburne and Shannon. On March 29, a 
request was made to the national office that these 
gentlemen be supplied with an official mailing list 
of the members of the fraternity, stating that the 
purpose was to sound out sentiment of the mem- 
bers of the fraternity on this highly controversial 
problem. 

The request of these gentlemen was denied. 
The basis of the denial was the fact that for several 
years Dr. Washburne has not been a member of 
the fraternity, having withdrawn on his own in- 
itiative. It is also true that previous to the last 
biennial council meeting of the fraternity at Chi- 
cago in December, 1939, Dr. Shannon stated in a 
letter to the national executive secretary, which is 
a matter of record, that, if the forthcoming council 


at considerable ex- 
pense to the fraternity, a record of all discussions 
of the “white clause” in previous councils was pre- 
pared for distribution to all chapters of the frater- 
nity. This material was compiled and placed in 
the hands of the several chapters of the fraternity 
in sufficient time to enable them to study and 
examine the material with care, and to instruct the 
delegates representing the chapters as to their po- 
sition in the matter at the December, 1939, council 
meeting. Courtesy copies of this material were 
furnished to Dr. Shannon and Dr. Washburne. 
The fullest opportunity was given for discus- 
sion of this important issue on the floor of the 
council. Discussion followed a careful analysis by 
a special committee of the council. Later the 
president was complimented on his fairness in in- 
sisting upon the fullest discussion by the delegates 
and alternates present. Two ballots by roll call 
resulted in a decisive defeat of the proposal to 
remove the ‘‘white clause” from the constitution. 
In the light of the willingness of those re- 
sponsible for the administration of the affairs of 
the fraternity to have the most complete discussion 
of the whole problem and the resulting ballot, 
there appeared no present justification for a survey 
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of the fraternity sentiment on the ‘white clause.” 
It is obvious that no significant change could have 
occurred in thfee months’ time. 

If such a survey were necessary, it should by 
no means be administered by nonmembers of the 
fraternity. Provision is made in the fundamental 
law of the fraternity for proposals to amend the 
constitution and by-laws. Any such proposed 
change must be initiated by a chapter in good 
standing. 

The issue is not necessarily closed. In fact, there 
is already a movement on foot for a campaign of 
education, in conformity with the processes of the 
fraternity, to promote interest among the mem- 
bership toward a more liberal attitude on this issue. 
The executive committee welcomes any campaign 
of educational nature which has for its purpose the 
development of a more liberal attitude on the part 
of those who are engaged directly with the prob- 
lems of education. 

It is certain that this problem will be under dis- 
cussion at the forthcoming district conferences of 
the seven districts into which the United States is 
divided. Ample opportunity will be provided in 
these conferences for a more thorough discussion 
by those favorable and unfavorable to change. It 
is equally certain that this problem will come into 
the next council meeting in December, 1941. In 
the meantime, there is no reason why the senti- 
ment of individual members throughout the world 
cannot be determined by processes within the 
authority of the constitution and by-laws of the 
fraternity. 

Obviously it should not be assumed that the 
position taken by the executive committee in 
the present instance is representative of the indi- 
vidual member's point of view on the question. 
It does represent, however, a uniform sentiment 
of the executive committee toward its responsi- 
bility to the fraternity —IRA M. KLINE, National 
President. 


IN EACH SUCCESSIVE meeting of the national 
council of Phi Delta Kappa for many years, the 

question of restricted member- 
DEMOCRATIC ship in the fraternity has been 
PROCESSES debated. In each of these 

councils, the proponents of a 
new order of things have proposed that the na- 
tional constitution be amended by deleting the 
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“white clause.”” In each successive ballot, the ma- 
jority has voted to retain the clause restricting the 
membership of the fraternity to white men of good 
character. 

This is not the place to enter into any of the 
arguments relative to the merits or demerits of 
the provision as it now stands. One point is fre- 
quently stressed by those who advocate a change, 
namely, that the ‘‘white clause’’ is not democratic, 
and that Phi Delta Kappa is therefore unfair to 
those of colored skin. For years the minority 
group has tried in many ways, within the limits of 
democratic processes, to convince the rest of the 
fraternity that the clause providing for a restricted 
membership should be abandoned. The result has 
always been the same, defeat for the advocates of 
change. 

Finally, Sigma Chapter, having abandoned hope 
in the educational and democratic processes upon 
which we rely for the solution of our social prob- 
lems, has decided the issue in its own way as a local 
problem. In other words, it chose to nullify the 
“white clause’’ by adopting “morally white’’ as the 
chapter’s interpretation of ‘‘white” in the restric- 
tive clause. Under this definition, strictly their 
own, which is acknowledged by them to be an 
evasion of the clear meaning of the word “‘white,” 
the members of the chapter elected to membership 
Mr. Dai Ho Chun, Chinese, and Mr. George A. 
Wright, Negro. On July 18, 1940, these men 
were initiated. 

The report of the initiation received in the na- 
tional office on August 9 was not entirely un- 
expected since two national officers had visited 
the chapter on May 16 and had discussed the 
whole issue, and its implications, with the chap- 
ter, including a number of the members of the 
staff of the School of Education. The national 
executive committee was informed on August 12 
of the action taken by the chapter. Believing that 
it had no alternative under the constitution and 
by-laws, the executive committee notified the 
chapter that 

This action is considered by the members of the na- 
tional executive committee as a violation of the consti- 


tution of Phi Delta Kappa and therefore subject to the 
penalties therein provided. 


The by-laws, article I, provide that 


In case any chapter, campus or field, acts contrary to 
(Concluded on page 32) 


a. 


Leadership 


By FRANK L. WRIGHT 


EBSTER defines leader as “one who precedes 
\4 and is followed by others in conduct, opin- 
ion and undertaking.” Leadership may be good or 
bad; it may be the type which leads toward things 
that are base and mean or the other type which 
points the way to high and lofty thought and liv- 
ing. There has always been need for leadership of 
the latter type, but never greater need, it seems to 
me, than at the present time. The success of any 
enterprise depends largely on enthusiastic capable 
leadership. American democracy needs such lead- 
ership and so does the American public school. 
Today, the greatest problem is that of discovery and 
training for such leadership. 


LEADERSHIP BREEDS LEADERSHIP 


The characteristics of leaders are similar regard- 
less of the direction of their leadership. The leader 
must be moving and must know where he is going. 
He cannot lead where he has already been. Leader- 
ship is a growth, not a product to be turned out. 
Someone has intimated there is nothing in life so 
disenchanting as attainment. Leadership, then, re- 
quires growth, growth in the leader and growth in 
followers. In fact, one is not a true leader who 
does not intend to assist his followers to develop 
into leaders. This he does through minimizing his 
own powers of leadership, and by being a good 
follower when opportunity is afforded. Just as the 
great teacher tends to make himself less essential, 
so does the real leader. Jesus’ life was successful 
to the extent that He gained followers who later 
became leaders. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERSHIP 

The mere cataloging of any list of character- 
istics—even those of the leader—may seem of little 
value. Yet surely mention of some of the essential 
qualities of leadership should be made in the dis- 
cussion of this topic. The nine aspects of individ- 
ual leadership listed in the Eleventh Y earbook of 
the Department of Superintendence (now the 
American Association of School Administrators) 
are: (1) philosophy and a social vision; (2) health 


* Frank L. Wright is Professor of Education and 
Head of the Department, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, and presented this address be- 
fore the fraternity’s luncheon at the Hotel 
Claridge, St. Louis, November 16, 1939. 


and physical vigor; (3) study; (4) utilization and 
contribution to research; (5) worthy use of leisure 
time; (6) evidence of being democratic and 
friendly; (7) evidence of being intelligently cre- 
ative; (8) display of courage and drive as he at- 
tacks problems with vigor and definite objectives; 
and (9) scholarship and culture. 

Charles W. Eliot in his definition of the Culti- 
vated Man has given some important character- 
istics of the educational leader: “A man of quick 
perceptions, broad sympathies, and wide affinities; 
responsive but independent; self-reliant but defer- 
ential; loving truth and candor but also modera- 
tion and proportion; courageous but gentle; not 
finished but perfecting.” There are few sugges- 
tions that hard work is an essential of leadership, 
but was not Longfellow correct when he said, “The 
heights by great men reached and kept were not 
attained by sudden flight, but they while their com- 
panions slept were toiling upward in the night’? 

Health and physical vigor are usually given 
among the most important requisites of leader- 
ship, yet one may name many leaders who had poor 
health. Surely unlimited power of endurance is 
prerequisite to real leadership. Physical vigor and 
endurance would be materially promoted by a con- 
suming interest or hobby which would take the in- 
dividual completely away from his vocation. 

Personality is recognized as the sine qua non of 
leadership. Not only dynamic personality of the 
leader is essential but also respect for personality 
of the individuals with whom he deals. This re- 
spect for individual personality is the greatest sin- 
gle essential in a democracy. It applies not only to 
government but also to the educators dealing with 
children, teachers, parents, and the people of the 
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community. Without recognition of work well 
done, acknowledgment of service rendered, mer- 
ited praise, provision for participation of all mem- 
bers of the group in formulating and carrying out 
plans, policies and programs, and giving credit 
where credit is due, there can be no great and last- 
ing leadership. 

Surely one of the most important qualities of 
leadership is a clear-cut purpose, the capacity to 
identify himself with a principle or cause in which 
he thoroughly believes. This is the reason persons 
who do not have outstanding native ability may 
become real leaders. Frances Willard, the only 
woman whose statue is in Statuary Hall in Wash- 
ington, chose as her mission to give the whole 
world better homes through the spread of informa- 
tion on temperance; a friend said of Gallaudet, he 
never seemed so happy as when inventing schemes 
to relieve the suffering and raise the fallen. His 
mission was to be a teacher, a friend of the un- 
fortunate and neglected. When Thomas Jefferson 
was an old man, it is said there were three things 
for which he wanted to be remembered: first, that 
he was author of the Declaration of Independence; 
second, that he was author of the Bill of Rights in 
the Virginia Assembly which separated church and 
state; and third, that he was founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He regarded his life as made 
up of three great contributions to human freedom: 
political freedom, religious freedom, and freedom 
from ignorance. These are the causes with which 
he wanted to be identified. 

Abraham Lincoln is as good an example as can 
be cited of one who had a mission and who had all 
the other characteristics of leadership as well— 
humility, honesty, sympathy, a keen sense of hu- 
mor in spite of bitter criticism, confidence in his 
leaders, willingness to keep efficient men about him 
in spite of their apparent disloyalty to him, etc. 

One who has no sense of humor, who cannot 
sometimes laugh at himself as well as laugh with 
others, is not destined to be a great leader. One 
should be able sometimes to get rest and recreation 
from monotonous tasks. The following are an- 
swers given to examination questions: 

Geography 

The Colorado River rises among the canons and the 

mountain scenery. 


The sun falls mostly on the equator. If it doesn’t fall 
exactly on, it just falls two or three feet off. 
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History 

Powers forbidden to Congress—to have, or to drink, 
or to contain likkers. 

He was named Old Hickory because he was so tough. 

After the Civil War, the Capitol was burnt and the 
Capitol was rebuilt, and this was called the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. 

It is healthier than it was in Panama a few years ago 
because they was mucedos down there and no one could 
live without dyeing. 

Physiology 

You should ought to bathe at least weakly. 

Alcohol dums the brane. It makes the voluntary mus- 
cles act like they involuntory. 

Alcohol helps to loose control of the brane. A persons 
just gets used to saying anything. He can’t talk or 
ballance hisself or taste and he imagines he sees terrible 
things. 

Reasons why a father should not smoke. The boy will 
smoke too and it will rune his life forever and will darken 
his teeth. 

Miscellaneous 

Solomon had 300 wives and 700 porcupines. 

In Christianity a man can have only one wife. This is 
called Monotony. 

A monologue is a conversation between two people, 
such as husband and wife. 


Then, too, the real leader is willing to sacrifice 
self for the common good. President Garfield was 
a great leader but not a great party leader because 
he was willing to sacrifice party expediency for na- 
tional good. Carl Hubbell is not only one of the 
great pitchers of all times, but a great character. 
For many years now he has filled in his own con- 
tract with the Giants. Last year he had a very bad 
year, and Mr. Stoneham had a perfect right to send 
the contract with a liberal cut. Yet as usual he sent 
the blank contract to Hubbell and Hubbell filled 
in the contract for $15,000, taking a cut of $7,000. 


OF LEADERS! 


There are many kinds of leaders and perhaps 
each person who aspires to leadership should give 
some attention to the kind he'd like to be. There 
is the leader who dominates the situation and dic- 
tates every step of the program. His helpers be- 
come followers without initiative. There is the 
leader of magnetic personality who accomplishes 
much through the love and personal loyalty of his 
associates. When he is gone, there is no one ready 
to take his place. There is the leader of fine exec- 


*Hanson, Helen Patten, Course on Leadership, Board of 
Education, Methodist Church. 
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utive ability, but personally ambitious, who drives 
relentlessly to accomplish conspicuous results, tak- 
ing credit for self when possible and leaving fric- 
tion and division in his wake. There is the leader 
who is really no leader, but who takes office for the 
pleasure of position and is unwilling to make the 
necessary sacrifices to become efficient, and so 
harms, rather than helps, the work. It would seem 
to me that too many of the P. T. A. leaders are of 
this type. 

Then there is the creative leader who combines 
purposeful achievement with creative fellowship. 
He thinks of and respects the personality of every 
individual, he encourages his associates “to express 
their thought on important issues of policy,” and 
organizes them in such a way as “to make the cre- 
ative thinking of all members of the staff feasible 
and available. The staff is organized for study, re- 
search and experimentation. Special abilities are 
capitalized.” The creative leader is a promoter of 
growth in others and is inclined to evaluate objec- 
tively his own program. 


PERILS OF LEADERSHIP 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee,? Director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, New York City, has listed some 
perils of leadership. Among these were: (1) in- 
sufficient preparation for wise decisions on phi- 
losophy, selection and promotion of personnel, 
etc.; (2) lack of time for reflection for formulat- 
ing a good philosophy of education or planning 
enriching experiences; (3) temptations which de- 
mand of the school leader in private and public 
life “incorruptible integrity”; (4) the tendency to 
spend time on details rather than on essentials; 
(5) isolation of loneliness since if he forms close 
friendships with co-workers, others may become 
suspicious and jealous; and (6) the correct amount 
of self-confidence, keeping his ego carefully 
watched like a corn, and trimmed quite frequently, 
perhaps, by some person who is capable. One 
strong statement made by Dr. Lee, which is im- 
portant for leaders, is that “‘many a leader falls be- 
cause some co-worker was untrue or disloyal or 
self-seeking.” Some, it is humiliating to say, fall 
ultimately because they climb on the bodies and 
spirits of those who serve them. 


*Lee, Edwin A., “Some Perils of Leadership,” THE Put 
DELTA. KAPPAN, March, 1938, XX, 211-213. 


How LEADERS May BE DEVELOPED 


Characteristics and perils of leadership are quite 
simple compared with the problem of indicating 
just how leaders may be developed. Someone has 
said that leadership is an inherent quality in the 
individual and will come to the fore when the 
proper amount of stress confronts the individual. 
While I doubt the truth of that statement, I do be- 
lieve that a period of time or certain circumstances 
may afford a mediocre individual opportunities to 
become a leader. Furthermore, I am optimistic 
enough about human nature to believe that any 
normal individual might be a leader sometime 
along some line if given proper stimulation and 
training. 

In developing prospective leaders one should ad- 
vise the cultivation of ability to speak and write 
effectively. ‘‘A voice well-controlled, clear, sincere 
and natural” and the ability to put on paper exact 
and forceful thoughts, add strength to any leader. 
He would also advise doing any job, even though 
small, the best possible; improvement by the study 
of persons who hold similar jobs; attaching him- 
self to some worthy cause; selecting a job he can en- 
joy and in which he can convince those who work 
with him of the joy they will have in sharing in the 
work; and continuous planning. 

One would advise, then, the prospective leader 
to: 


Plan for personal growth 
Take people as they are 


Plan to get fun from work and enjoy association with 
people 

Be generous and understanding 

If he feels unusually critical, go and take a nap or play 
with someone until he regains his perspective 

Be humble 

“Spread abroad appreciation of co-workers as freely 
as sunshine. This is necessary for their growth. 
Even the tiniest tendril of service needs to be 
warmed by a leader’s gratitude. That merely re- 
quires thoughtfulness, after all, one of the most im- 
portant requisites of leadership.” 


*Hanson, Helen Patten, op. cit. 
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IX DISCUSSING this topic one might follow either 
of two procedures. He could describe the prac- 
tices and techniques which have proved successful 
in a given institution; in other words, a functioning 
guidance program could be pictured. Or he could 
outline and discuss the principles upon which such 
a program is based. 

Which of these two is the more valuable? The 
latter undoubtedly, and for the reason that there is 
no one guidance program best for all schools. Vari- 
ation in guidance practice is desirable because of 
differences in size and nature of schools, amount 
of funds available for guidance, and purely local 
conditions. The principles, however, upon which 
any sound guidance program is based should be 
the same. If “this thing called guidance’’ is to 
progress, if it is ever really to amount to anything, 
some of these days there will have to be rather 
close agreement as to what guidance is. 

There appear to be fourteen fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which a sound guidance program must 
be based, and in terms of which the individual will 
be able to realize his maximum development. 
These principles can be conveniently grouped into 
three main categories: (1) principles relating par- 
ticularly to basic assumptions underlying guidance, 
(2) principles related to outcomes projected for 
the individual, and (3) principles related to the 
implementing of guidance. Let us proceed to their 
consideration. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


Guidance is a life-long process. Two things 
need to be emphasized in connection with this 
statement. One is that guidance is life-long and 
continuous, rather than something that takes place 
only at critical points in the school career of the 
student. The other is that guidance is a process. 
Investigation of irregular attendance, the wise 
handling of disciplinary problems, and ‘program 
making”’ all point to the need for guidance. These 
are critical points indeed and proper guidance 
should be available at such times as_ these, 


Secondary School Guidance 


By A. M. TURRELL and H. I. WEITZEL 


* A, M. Turrell is Associate Dean of Guidance, 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

* H. I. Weitzel is Counselor, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


although, in a less striking way, guidance will be 
functioning all the time. This will have its effect 
in diminishing attendance and behavior problems, 
and will cause the program-making seasons of the 
year to be times for periodic checks on student 
plans and accomplishments rather than periods of 
forced critical decisions. Since guidance is life- 
long, it is possible in a very natural way to point 
out to the student periodically evidences of his 
growth both as an individual and as a member 
of a group. This serves to emphasize to him the 
close relationship between class and group guid- 
ance activities, and individual counseling. 

The second point which needs emphasis in dis- 
cussing this first principle of guidance is that guid- 
ance is a process. One may hold that guidance is 
a point of view—a way of looking at things, or 
that it is a way of doing things—a body of tech- 
niques to be mastered. It is no doubt compounded 
of both. Let us illustrate guidance as a process by 
referring again to the activity of programming. 
There is a technique of programming; but this is 
not guidance. However, if the technique of pro- 
gramming goes beyond certain obvious routine 
activities so that something happens inside the 
student in the way of increased ability to project 
his own plans as a result of this technique, this is 
guidance. 

However, guidance will not take place just dur- 
ing the time that the student is enrolled in school. 
It has long been recognized that the weakest links 
in the guidance service are the placement and fol- 
low-up work which guidance departments are usu- 
ally in the best position to undertake. It is surpris- 
ing to find the need for such services admitted and 
yet so little done about providing these two most 


important functions. It would seem that unless 
students can be placed it is of doubtful value to 
train vocationally. The counselor who knows his 
“product,” the individual student, better than 
anyone else should also be sufficiently in touch 
with business, industry, and the professions so that 
he can guide the student as long as guidance is 
necessary. Follow-up of students after graduation, 
or even after leaving school without graduation, of- 
fers the best opportunity for an evaluation of the 
guidance service. This evaluation is sadly needed. 

The guidance service should be extended to all, 
not simply to the obviously maladjusted. Guid- 
ance looks toward the development, in so far as 
possible, of each individual’s potentialities. A 
conservative guess would be that about seven per 
cent of our secondary-school population, includ- 
ing the junior college, is maladjusted in greater or 
less degree. Whether this estimate is accurate or 
not, it must be clear that seriously maladjusted 
students are in the decided minority. While it is 
true that these individuals do receive, and always 
have received, an undue portion of the counselor's 
time, it is basic that the guidance process be con- 
ceived of as for the many, rather than for the few. 

Historically, several guidance activities were de- 
veloped to care for maladjusted individuals only. 
Even now it is conceivable that any counselor with 
a sizeable “load” could spend nearly all of his 
time with this type of individual. Certain cases of 
personal maladjustment are indeed so serious as 
easily to set many guidance agencies in motion 
almost simultaneously. Expensive clinical pro- 
cedures often must be undertaken with students of 
this kind. 

However, in spite of all these obstacles, the wise 
counselor will so budget his time that just “‘ordi- 
nary” students get their share of attention; and 
this means the major share of his available time. 
Any close examination into the plans, needs, and 
objectives of these pupils will reveal much that 
needs to be done if they are to derive anything ap- 
proaching the maximum benefits which the oppor- 
tunities of the school afford. 

“Guiding” in the absence of data is quackery. 
The most dangerous of all guidance practices is to 
“counsel” without having at hand pertinent data. 
Indeed, it may be likened to quackery. About the 
only difference is that the quack advises on the 
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basis of what he “‘sees”’ in the crystal ball, or pre- 
scribes pink pills for any kind of ailment for a 
fee, of course. And yet, as long as guidance peo- 
ple who draw salaries offer counsel without hav- 
ing taken the trouble to consult salient facts that 
are available, the difference is not so very great. 

Guidance workers should form the habit of 
studying beforehand the permanent record sheet 
whenever a student’s grades, credits, eligibility for 
sports, college entrance pattern, or a host of re- 
lated items are being discussed. They should re- 
fresh their memories as to the scholastic aptitude, 
special abilities, achievement scores, and person- 
ality traits of the students as these may have been 
expressed in objective terms whenever vocational 
plans are being considered. When requests for 
changes of program or for “drops” are made 
counselors should examine a confidential file for 
any data which might have a bearing on the re- 
quest. Finally, they should form the habit of tak- 
ing from the file the program card to get a general 
idea of the student’s hours, unit load, subjects pre- 
viously dropped, present instructors, and a general 
picture of his program during the current semester. 
Many of these things can be done quietly and effi- 
ciently by the trained counselor either before the . 
conference or while talking to the student. For 
getting a record sheet on short notice, good tele- 
phonic connection with the registrar's office is 
desirable. 

Special training is needed to do guidance work. 
Special training is needed to do guidance work 
most effectively although good training is demon- 
strated, in part, by the extent to which the guid- 
ance worker makes intelligent use of other compe- 
tent individuals in helping the counselee solve his 
problems. This implies that the guidance worker 
should be willing, and know how, to cooperate 
with others in coordinating the available guidance 
agencies. Teachers who but recently have received 
their training have likewise usually been impressed 
with the necessity for cooperation. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that young teachers who have 
gained the idea of making the child, rather than 
the subject, the center of classroom activity, experi- 
ence the least difficulty in bringing the guidance 
point of view into the classroom. 

There are some important differences, however, 
in the training of guidance workers and the cur- 


rent training programs for teachers. Thorough 
training in a single field is usually recommended 
for the guidance specialist. Those who will do 
their guidance work more incidentally will need a 
broader experience. But in either event all those 
who expect to participate in guidance work should 
have several courses in these fields: educational 
statistics, tests, and measurements; mental tests; 
school administration and finance; supervision; 
educational psychology and sociology; and the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 


Guidance seeks to assist the individual to be- 
come progressively more able to guide himself. It 
might even be stated that one ideal of guidance, 
and possibly its chief one, is to so develop the indi- 
vidual that he no longer finds it necessary to seek 
guidance. When this condition is reached the indi- 
vidual will have become entirely self-directing and 
self-reliant. 

This seems a far cry from the typical student 
seeking help in the counselor’s office. He may ask 
you, even implore you, to tell him what to do to 
help him out of his difficulties. But it is likely that 
he will appreciate even more having pointed out to 
him the several alternative procedures he may 
adopt with a word of comment on the probable re- 
sults of each. For students, by and large, object to 
being ‘‘told.” They prefer to make their own de- 
cisions, once their problems have been analyzed 
and the possible alternative choices made clear. 

Although this principle of guidance is, or 
closely approaches being, a guidance ideal, much 
can be done toward its ultimate realization. In 
explaining this point the close relationship be- 
tween guidance and the curriculum will again be 
exemplified. At every educational level there are 
problems which the student faces and decisions 
which he must make. As a principle of guidance 
it is proposed that these decisions and these prob- 
lems be organized on a progressive, chronological 
basis—those of each level being somewhat harder 
and more difficult than those of the previous year, 
but always matching the growth of the student in 
his power and ability to meet these problems and 
make these decisions. 

All aspects of guidance must be provided for. 
Let us assume for the moment that there are four 
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“areas” of guidance, and that all guidance activi- 
ties may be classified under one of these four head- 
ings. Koos and Kefauver have proposed as these 
areas: vocational guidance, health guidance, rec- 
reational guidance, and social-civic guidance. 
Some other basis of classification might do as well, 
but these four will serve admirably to show how 
little is often done in some areas. 

Most guidance which takes place in the second- 
ary schools has usually gone under the name of 
“educational” guidance. This term is so broad as 
to mean little or nothing. If we press guidance 
workers somewhat for a description of the guid- 
ance work that they are doing we are likely to hear 
next that it is “curriculum” guidance. This is 
somewhat more specific, and indicates a certain 
amount of vocational guidance, except in those 
cases where the student has not chosen a curricu- 
lum or is enrolled in a ‘‘general” curriculum as an 
escape from having to select either a vocation or 
a field of vocational activity. Contrary to popular 
belief a student does not have to be enrolled in a 
“general curriculum” to get his full share of gen- 
eral education. 

Enough has been said to make it apparent that, 
under usual conditions, most guidance is done in 
vocational, curriculum, or ‘“‘educational’’ areas. 
Health will follow along and then, perhaps, rec- 
reational and social-guidance emphasis in that 
order. Since these are not mutually exclusive the 
amount of attention given to each is perhaps not 
important as long as all of these aspects are con- 
sidered in assisting or guiding the individual. 
Often, however, this is not done. 

Any aspect of guidance may serve as an avenue 
of approach, or means of developing rapport. Ap- 
proaches in guidance will be as varied as are the 
needs of students, with different emphases on such 
phases as physical and mental health, education, 
vocation, social and economic status, and emo- 
tional factors. 

It is fortunate that there is such a variety of inci- 
dents which serve to bring students in to the coun- 
selor’s office, i. e., to seek help voluntarily from 
the guidance specialist. Even so, the experienced 
counselor knows that in the case of important vol- 
untary interviews the ostensible reason that the 
student gives for coming seldom reveals his real 
problem on which help is most needed. For this 
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reason the guidance worker must be alert to dis- 
cover “‘leads’’ which can bring the interview to the 
place where the student is willing to “open up” 
and present his problem and its essential details. 

Some typical cases may be mentioned. One stu- 
dent may be experiencing a poor social adjustment 
with his fellows—a condition brought about by 
poor mental hygiene. Another may be failing in 
physical education because he “‘cuts”’ the class—the 
cutting being a symptom of poor physical health. 
A third does not feel that he has found his proper 
place in the world of work where he can labor with 
satisfaction to himself and still contribute to the 
general welfare—a vocational problem. Other, 
more complicated, examples might be mentioned. 
But if the causes of the difficulty are clearly pointed 
out, and checks skillfully made in various other 
areas, almost any of the above approaches may 
clarify for the individual his difficulties. 

Each student should have some one individual 
in the school who is responsible for his guidance. 
Some one individual in every school should be 
responsible for the vocational, recreational, health, 
and social-civic guidance of certain designated 
groups of students. Who this individual shall be 
will depend upon a number of factors. The size, 
type, and organization of the school will all be im- 
portant considerations. In very small schools the 
principal himself may take a group; although even 
here it is not suggested that he be responsible for 
all of the students. 

The idea has considerable merit in that it makes 
the guidance of John Jones or of Mary Brown 
someone’s special business. It is axiomatic that 
“what is everybody’s business soon becomes no- 
body’s business.”” The principal should be left rela- 
tively free to organize and to administer, to plan 
and to execute, to supervise instruction, and even 
to sit back and have ideas! The particular indi- 
vidual need not even be a vice-principal or a dean; 
although in many schools these officers might well 
have a group. The individuals charged with this 
responsibility may be counselors, or teachers, or 


teacher-counselors; but once this has been done. 


they must be prepared to assume the role of co- 
ordinator. 

For example, it will no longer be sufficient to 
know the student only as well as is possible when 
he is a member of an algebra class. The vice- 
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principal in the new role must know him better 
than as an athlete on the football field, who has to 
be “‘certified” weekly as to eligibility. He must 
be known in a broader way than the advisor for 
the “annual” or yearbook would know him as a 
member of the “‘annual staff.” In short, the indi- 
vidual responsible for this particular student must 
know of all these activities—and more. 

A code of ethics should be rigorously observed 
by the guidance worker. The ethical implications 
of guidance include respect for the personality of 
the individual being counseled, collaboration with 
colleagues to enhance the quality of the service 
rendered, and an obligation to the public that pre- 
cludes any false claim or misrepresentation. 

Guidance workers come into possession of 
highly confidential information. Common sense 
on their part and good taste must be taken for 
granted. The fact of the matter is that very often 
it is impossible to do effective counseling until an 
individual’s reserve has been overcome and he 
talks freely. Once one’s confidence has been ob- 
tained it must not be abused. This places a strong 
obligation on the counselor. 

Guidance is growing in repute among the gen- 
eral public. It would, therefore, be a lucrative field 
for the charlatan. Guidance workers must resolve 
to keep impostors out of the field entirely. The 
most effective way of doing this is by keeping the 
public fully informed of the purpose and objec- 
tives of guidance—and its limitations. 


IMPLEMENTING GUIDANCE 

Guidance activities are of two kinds: group and 
individual. Not all workers are equally compe- 
tent in both fields. No longer is it necessary to 
discuss the individual and the group approaches to 
guidance on an “either-or” basis. The convic- 
tion is coming swiftly and surely that the second- 
ary school must make use of both approaches, the 
one to supplement the other. Both approaches 
have their strong points—and their shortcomings. 
Speaking very generally, an advantage of the 
group approach is a saving of time and a saving of 
money, which in the last analysis are one and the 
same. On the other hand, the individual approach 
leads to more intimate knowledge of the individual 
student and better rapport. The merits of the two 
approaches are closely related since both aim to 
“help the student to help himself.” 
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The personnel worker who makes a success of 
individual guidance is one who by training, nature, 
or both thinks in very exact terms. He not only 
appreciates the value of, but actually enjoys work- 
ing with, detail. This sort of appreciation and joy 
is carried over to meticulously kept and carefully 
interpreted data and records. He is an expert in 
their interpretation. An excellent memory is one 
of his greatest assets. You may depend upon him 
to have up-to-date, accurate, and pertinent infor- 
mation on any student, or in any field, that comes 
under his jurisdiction. 

The one who makes the greatest contribution in 
group guidance is likely to be a very different type 
of individual. Frankly, he will have more interest 
in people than in things, and detail may greatly 
bore him. He is more likely to be a generalist than 
a specialist. His strong forte is his ability to create 
enthusiasm and to inspire. Sympathy, too, is one 
of his strongest assets and he may be a very excel- 
lent person to contact for the student who is in 
serious trouble. 

The two foregoing illustrations are, of course, 
overdrawn. It is by no means intended that the 
traits listed above be considered mutually exclu- 
sive. Some individuals combine the essential fea- 
tures of both types to a very satisfactory degree; 
and this is indeed fortunate for guidance. 

When two or more individuals are engaged in 
guidance someone should “head up” the work. 
Whenever groups of students have available for 
guidance purposes two or more individuals, some 
official of the school should be named to coordi- 
nate the activities of these personnel workers and 
“head up” the guidance program. Otherwise, ‘too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” It is conceivable 
that a secondary school might have its entire staff 
working on “guidance” more or less independ- 
ently. While guidance workers certainly should 
have a great deal of freedom in working out guid- 
ance techniques of particular value to them and 
to the types of problems they are encountering, 
yet there should be some unifying agency through 
which they might clear their results. 

The individual who directs the guidance work 
in any secondary school might very well be given 
line authority. There are some who argue that 
the nature of guidance functions is such that they 
should be turned over to a staff officer, but this 
procedure is very likely to sidetrack guidance as a 


vital activity in the affairs of the institution. 
Teachers and others about the school soon take 
their cue as to the importance of an activity from 
the dignity and authority accorded the individual 
who is responsible for it. 

The testimony of personnel workers seems to be 
(1) that the more counseling staff meetings they 
attend, (2) the more administrative council meet- 
ings in which they are invited to take part, and 
(3) the more contact they have with the adminis- 
trative staff and what it is doing, through the 
agency of the one who directs the guidance work 
and is therefore a member of that staff—the 
greater is their knowledge of the problems of the 
institution as a whole and of the ways in which 
the guidance service may contribute to the maxi- 
mum development of the student. 

Guidance workers shall be assigned to stu- 
dents on some definite basis. Since nearly half the 
secondary schools of the country have less than one 
hundred students, many will feel that the matter 
of assigning a guidance worker to students is no 
problem. “If we have one such worker we're do- 
ing well,” would be the reaction. However, even 
in such schools where most of the guidance will 
be done by the classroom teacher, some differen- 
tiation of function is desirable and possible. 

Whatever the basis may be it should be made 
known, and the names of the students assigned to 
each individual should be announced. If the basis 
is one which cannot be memorized or easily learned 
it may be desirable to publish or mimeograph a 
“master list’ of students’ names showing counse- 
lors assigned. 

A basis of assigning counselors to students 
which has often worked extremely well is that of 
the students’ vocational objectives. “Living a life” 
and ‘“‘making a living” are inseparably bound to- 
gether in the thinking of students and parents 
alike. All concerned, therefore, readily appreciate 
the logic of counselor assignments being made on 
this basis. The plan gets the best results when 
each of the counselors is a specialist in his or her 
field or group of related fields. 

Some other bases used elsewhere should be men- 
tioned. They include sex, grade level, college or 
non-college preparatory, and the basis of alpha- 
betical distribution of names. 

Acquaintance with all available guidance agen- 
cies or services is essential to the counselor. The 


guidance worker needs to know what agencies and 
resources are available in his community. Many 
guidance workers are fortunate without knowing 
it. That is to say, they live and work in commu- 
nities which provide many public and semi-public 
agencies which could be utilized for guidance pur- 
poses. Yet because these agencies are not officially 
“connected with the schools’’ they are not used. 

Such failure to utilize available resources is 
hardly excusable. These agencies take a variety 
of forms such as employment services, dental clin- 
ics, free dispensaries, character building agencies 
of all kinds, recreation centers, chest clinics, hospi- 
tals, preventoria, and many more. Frequently, a 
coordinating council renders these agencies easily 
available. 

The counselor who knows of all these agencies 
and resources may find that a counselee is already 
being taken care of in one of them. If so, so much 
the better for there will still be plenty for him to 
do. Duplication of efforts should be avoided 
wherever possible. Yet, the nature of most stu- 
dent problems is such that agencies of this sort 
might easily supplement, rather than supplant, 
the guidance workers’ part in the picture. 

Lines of promotion should be from teacher to 
guidance worker to the higher and highest ad- 
ministrative positions. Promotions to the position 
of counselor should be made from well trained and 
properly qualified members of the teaching staff; 
and the line of promotion whenever possible 
should further be from the counselor or guidance 
expert to higher administrative positions. 

Some may question the appropriateness of in- 
cluding the foregoing as a principle of guidance. 
It may be regarded as an administrative principle 
of selection and promotion. If guidance is to go 
forward as desired it is necessary to implement it, 
to make it work. There are teachers still who will 
make light of the guidance idea. They will have 
none of it. If, however, promotion depended upon 
their acceptance of the guidance idea in the class- 
room they might suddenly become enthusiastic 
about the whole thing. But where this is not the 
case it is easy for them to continue in their scorn. 

There is one large school system in America 
where everyone from the superintendent down is 
“‘guidance-minded.”” How did this come about? 
You may be sure that it did not just happen. It is 
an outstanding case where the superintendent, 
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himself a prominent guidance worker, promoted 
likely teachers from the classroom to do more of 
guidance work. As these workers were in turn 
promoted to higher ranks more guidance workers 
were recruited from the classrooms. Result: there 
is now a group of assistant superintendents, high 
school and junior high school principals who have 
all attained their administrative positions with a 
background of guidance training, absolutely loyal 
to their superintendent and strong in their support 
of guidance. Where guidance responsibility means 
promotion there is evident one sort of response 
from teachers. Where it means added work and 
little else they easily lose their guidance-interest. 


Alien Registration 

YOUR POSITION as administrator or teacher in your 
community gives you an especially good opportunity 
to inform the parents of children in your school of the 
provisions and the purposes of the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940. This act, an important step in the Na- 
tional Defense Program, requires the registration and 
fingerprinting of all aliens above 14 years of age and 
the registration of aliens under 14 years of age by their 
parents, between August 27 and December 26, 1940. « 

The purpose of the law is not to discriminate 
against law-abiding aliens nor to estrange their friend- 
ship and loyalty. The Act was passed so that the 
United States Government may determine exactly how 
many aliens there are, who they are, and where they 
are. All records will be kept secret and confidential. 


They will be available only to persons approved by _ . 


the Attorney General of the United. States. 

Registration will take place in the post offices of 
the nation. It is expected that more than three and 
one-half million aliens will be registered during the 
four-month period. 

As part of its educational program to acquaint non- 
citizens with the registration requirements, the Alien 
Registration Division is distributing more than five 
million specimen forms listing the questions used. 
They include the usual questions for establishing 
identification, and also ask the alien to tell: how and 
when he entered the country ; his method of transpor- 
tation; name of the vessel on which he arrived; the 
length of time he has been in this country and the 
length of time he expects to stay ; any military or naval 
service he has had; names of any organizations in 
which he participates or holds membership. In addi- 
tion, he must describe his activities in any organization, 
and affirm whether or not it furthers the interests of a 
foreign government. 


O YOU enjoy taking things apart and seeing 

how they are put together, or how they 
“work’’? Most people seem to find it a rather in- 
teresting amusement, and many kinds of practical 
knowledge can hardly be learned by any other sys- 
tem. Suppose we try it with a paragraph. We 
shall take one selected somewhat at random. Mil- 
lions of other paragraphs might have done quite 
as well, and some might have done considerably 
better. Later, however, you can try as many more 
as you like. 

We need have no sentimental fear that the anal- 
ysis of a piece of writing will somehow destroy or 
weaken any charm it may have for us. On the con- 
trary, we may appreciate its quality, and realize 
how good it is, by finding out at least partly why 
it is as it is. Of course we should never begin by 
taking a thing apart before we have met it as we 
were expected to meet it, and have felt its natural 
effect. Only then can we know what it is we are 
analyzing, and understand what we find when we 
find it. First, therefore, let us read the following 
quotation just as we might read anything else for 
its own sake, with all ulterior motives quite ex- 
cluded for the time being from our thoughts. 


“The Classic Spirit is the disinterested search for per- 
fection; it is the love of clearness and reasonableness 
and self-control; it is, above all, the love of permanence 
and of continuity. It asks of a work of art, not that it 
shall be novel or effective, but that it shall be fine and 
noble. It seeks not merely to express individuality or 
emotion but to express disciplined emotion and individ- 
uality restrained by law. It strives for the essential 
rather than the accidental, the eternal rather than the 
momentary—loves impersonality more than personality, 
and feels more power in the orderly succession of the 
hours and the seasons than in the violence of earthquake 
or of storm. And it loves to steep itself in tradition. It 
would have each new work connect itself in the mind of 
him who sees it with all the noble and lovely works of 
the past, bringing them to his memory and making their 
beauty and charm a part of the beauty and charm of the 
work before him. It does not deny originality and indi- 
viduality—they are as welcome as inevitable. It does not 
consider tradition as immutable or set rigid bounds to 
invention. But it desires that each new presentation of 
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truth and beauty shall show us the old truth and the old 
beauty, seen only from a different angle and colored by 
a different medium. It wishes to add link by link to the 
chain of tradition, but it does not wish to break the 
chain.””* 


The mechanical details of punctuation involved 
in this paragraph are themselves worthy of study. 
A thorough understanding of their function here 
would be quite enough to carry a writer success- 
fully through most of the problems of punctuation 
which he is likely to meet ordinarily. For nearly 
every detail we can see clearly why the marks 
should be handled just as they are. 

The first sentence shows the modern use of the 
semicolon as it is employed generally by discrim- 
inating writers. The semicolons set off parallel 
statements, each of which is grammatically a com- 
plete sentence in itself. They are more closely re- 
lated in thought than they might at first seem to be 
if they were separated by periods in the ordinary 
way. The semicolon indicates the right degree of 
relationship in the ideas, and helps the reader to 
feel the larger unity of this sentence which includes 
really three grammatically independent sentences 
within it. 

A punctuation mark which is somewhat con- 
spicuous is the dash. Frequently it is used where, 
in the midst of a statement, the writer abandons 
(at least for the moment) the plan of the sentence 
as he had developed it thus far. Two dashes, 
placed before and after some element in the midst 
of a sentence, have much the effect of parentheses 
to distinguish something which we step out of line 
for the moment to notice along the way. Some- 
times the dash is abused as a lazy device to get out 


*Cox, Kenyon. The Classic Point of View, Scribner's, 
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of a tangle which the writer has not foreseen or 
will not take the trouble to avoid otherwise. In this 

aragraph, however, it is employed in a manner 
somewhat different from its more common uses. 
It helps to make immediately clear a construction 
which would otherwise not be so easily grasped 
when one reads it for the first time. (The effect 
upon one’s first reading of a sentence is the true 
test of punctuation; when a reader already knows 
what is coming, he can read well enough in spite 
of the most careless punctuation imaginable. ) 

“It strives for the essential rather than the accidental, 
the eternal rather than the momentary—loves imperson- 
ality more than personality, and feels more power in the 


orderly succession of the hours and the seasons than in 
the violence of earthquake or of storm.” 


Notice the construction of the first part. The prep- 
osition has two parallel objects: ‘the essential 
rather than the accidental, the eternal rather than 
the momentary.” If simply a comma had been 
placed after “momentary,” it would have looked 
at first as if there were to be another object parallel 
with the two already laid down, another object of 
“for,” whereas the parallelism is of a different sort, 
namely two more verbs parallel with “strives”: 
loves impersonality . . . and feels more power 
... The sentence might, of course, have been 
constructed according to some other plan which 
would not have required this punctuation, but with 
the construction as it is here, nothing could serve 
more efficiently than this dash to make the reader 
see that construction at once, without effort, as he 
goes along. 

The other dash-situation is rather something 
else. 


“It does not deny originality and individuality—they 
are as welcome as inevitable.” 
Here a semicolon could have been used with per- 
fect propriety. This would then have been a typical 
semicolon sentence. It would have been perfectly 
easy to read and understand. 

Or the author might have subordinated the sec- 
ond part as merely a reason for the first: 


“It does not deny originality and individuality, for 
they are as welcome as inevitable.” 


Neither of these arrangements, however, would 
produce quite the effect which (consciously or un- 
consciously) he apparently intended to give. With 
the dash, the sentence has a certain air of breaking 
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off abruptly, and coming at the idea again from an- 
other angle. So it has a lighter, quicker movement. 
It has somewhat the tone of spontaneity that there 
is in lively conversation. This effect is all the more 
appropriate in view of what he is talking about 
here, “originality and individuality.” Without 
really straying a particle from his plan, with the 
dash the writer suddenly lightens his tone a little, 
and with this slight touch adds at least some sug- 
gestion of a personal note. 

Only one item prevents the punctuation of 
the paragraph from being perfectly justifiable 
throughout. Observe the sentence: 


“It does not consider tradition as immutable or set 
rigid bounds to invention.” 


Without a comma after “immutable,” the un- 
warned reader naturally expects the “or” to be 
followed by something parallel with “immutable,” 
such as “immutable or eternal,”’ ‘‘immutable or un- 
changeable.” Instead of that, the sentence adds 
another verb parallel with “consider.” 


“It does not consider tradition as immutable, or set 
rigid bounds to invention.” 


The danger of temporary misunderstanding is pe- 
culiarly increased because “‘set,”” though it is a verb 
here, can also be an adjective with a meaning of 
“fixed” or ‘“‘permanent” which might conceivably 
have been used parallel with immutable: “‘consider 
tradition as immutable or set.” 

The principle involved here is of no small im- 
portance. If it were clearly understood by every- 
one who writes, a very large share of our faults 
of omission in the handling of commas would be 
automatically avoided. The principle is simply 
this: when a co-ordinate conjunction (especially 
“and” or “or’’) is not followed by a comma, it nat- 
urally looks as if it were joining the word right be- 
fore it with the word right after it. If such were 
really the idea, the comma would ordinarily be 
not only unnecessary but a positive annoyance. 
When, however, the “and” joins not simply an- 
other word, but another phrase or another clause, 
the omission of the comma before it is almost cer- 
tain to cause momentary confusion to the reader, 
who cannot be expected to know in advance just 
what is coming. Eventually he will nearly always 
grasp the sentence structure nevertheless, but he 
will have had to run back over the statement in 
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order to do so, instead of comprehending its plan 
easily at first, as the comma enables him to do. 
While punctuation is very useful in securing im- 
mediate clearness, it cannot do everything. Con- 
struction is very much more fundamental. Punctu- 
ation does not make construction; it only helps the 
reader to see the construction which already exists, 
whether clearly or as yet darkly. There are places 
in this paragraph where somewhat different gram- 
mar would have made it a little more easily read- 
able. Like punctuation, this is something which 
has to do with readily grasping what one reads, as 
one reads it for the first time, but it goes deeper 
than punctuation. Commas have to do only with 
the visual effect of something which appears on 
paper, whereas the things we are about to consider 
would involve the same effect in their oral utter- 
ance, or as one might think them to himself. 
Observe the second section of the first sentence: 


“It is the love of clearness and reasonableness and 
self-control.” 
As it stands, this statement leaves room for doubt 
as to its exact meaning. Are ‘reasonableness’ and 
“self-control” parallel with “love” or with ‘‘clear- 
ness”? By the first interpretation, the classic spirit 
loves clearness, is reasonable, and practices self- 
control. That would be an intelligible idea, and 
might have been what was intended. What prob- 
ably was intended, however, was that the classic 
spirit loves these three qualities. This thought 
could easily have been rendered absolutely ‘‘fool- 
proof” by making the parallelism more clean-cut: 


“It is the love of clearness and of reasonableness and 
of self-control.” 

There is another place where the parallel con- 
struction might have been made sharper than it is. 


“It does not deny originality and individuality—they 
are as welcome as inevitable.” 


Now, when a phrase starts out with “as welcome 
as,”’ we naturally expect it to continue by mention- 
ing something else which is welcome. The con- 
ventional expression, “as welcome as the flowers 
in May (are welcome),” shows the established 
idiom to which we are accustomed. But this state- 
ment is not comparing two things which are alike 
in being ‘welcome’; it is balancing welcome 
against another adjective which represents an en- 
tirely distinct attribute. Not only would the mean- 
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ing have been clearer, but it would have been more 
natural, more idiomatic English, to say: 


“They are as welcome as they are inevitable.” 


In general, the sentences of this paragraph are 
sound in their architectural construction, because 
they are made to carry out an intelligent plan. 
There is one, however, which is otherwise. It 
shows the same kind of makeshift construction 
which is commonly to be found in “newspaper 
style,” or in the sort of lifeless composition which 
is associated with hack writers and ‘‘Grub-street 
tradition.” The construction is “upside-down.” 
Here is the sentence: 


“It would have each new work connect itself in the 
mind of him who sees it with all the noble and lovely 
works of the past, bringing them to his memory and 
making their beauty and charm a part of the beauty and 
charm of the work before him.” 


According to the construction of this sentence, the 
main idea is that ‘it would have each new work 
connect itself . . . with all the noble and lovely 
works of the past.” Structurally, all the latter part 
of the statement is merely an incidental modifier of 
“work,” just a sort of parenthetical detail men- 
tioned in passing. Putting the sentence in its nor- 
mal grammatical order will (as always) make the 
construction clearer: 


“It would have each new work, bringing them to his 
memory and making their beauty and charm a part of 
the beauty and charm of the work before him, connect 
itself with all the noble and lovely works of the past.” 


Are the “bringing to memory” and the ‘making 
beauty and charm a part” merely the incidental de- 
tails which this grammar makes of them? Or were 
they, as the word order seems to indicate, intended 
as the main idea? In the latter case, the real rela- 
tionship of ideas would have been more logically 
expressed by having the construction just the other 
way around: 


“It would have each new work, (by) connecting itself 
in the mind of him who sees it with all the noble and 
lovely works of the past, bring them to his memory and 
make their beauty and charm a part of the beauty and 
charm of the work before him.” 


If it be true that many modern readers would fail 
to notice anything wrong with the construction of 


this sentence as it stood in the paragraph, we can 
easily see why. The word order tended to throw 


the structure enough out of focus that it was not 
distinctly felt. Moreover, this kind of distorted ar- 
rangement is so common, and people are so accus- 
tomed to meeting it constantly, that probably the 
average person would pass over it without feeling 
that anything was wrong. Not to notice it indi- 
cates a certain weakness in the sense of structure. 

Looking up “and” in the dictionary, we shall find 
it described as a conjunction, and not as anything 
else. Yet it is often used really as an adverb, as it 
must be wherever it begins a sentence. 


“And it loves to steep itself in tradition.” 


Some people greatly overwork this way of using 
“and,” especially in their ordinary speech. It easily 
degenerates into a mannerism, and may become 
obnoxious in the same way as the “uh” or “ah” 
which a good many public speakers seem unable to 
keep from putting in between sentences or even 
between phrases. No such abuse of the word oc- 
curs here, however. “And” is effective at the be- 
ginning of this sentence to express a certain shade 
of meaning which would not be easily suggested 
otherwise. With a slight air of easy informality, 
it hastens to add, as if it were an afterthought, a 
short and simple statement which sheds further 
light on what has just been said, as well as on what 
is to follow, and which actually makes a smoother 
transition to the statement coming after. It is al- 
most needless to point out that the attempt to use 
“and” thus as an effective rhetorical device will not 
succeed nearly so well for a person who habitually 
abuses the word as a mere mannerism. The trick 
works better if it is not tried too often. 

What we have observed concerning “and” ap- 
plies similarly to “‘but’’ as it is used in the sentence 
before the last: “But it desires . . .” 

Other and perhaps more interesting things await 
us in our consideration of this paragraph. We 
have been examining separately the effect of this 
and that detail of its component parts, but we must 
notice also some of the means by which it is fused 
together into an organic whole. One of these is 
the conception of balance which permeates the 
paragraph, a conception which is in deep accord 
with “the Classic Spirit” which the author is seek- 
ing to define. Already we have had glimpses of 
this idea of balance in the parallel constructions 
which we saw in some of the sentences. It appears 
also in other ways. Not only by the structure or 
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plan of various statements, but by the meanings 
of words, the feeling of equilibrium is suggested 
throughout. Observe the antitheses by which it is 
sustained: not individuality or emotion but disci- 
pline and restraint; essential—accidental; imper- 
sonality—personality; orderly succession—vio- 
lence; new work—works of the past. Such con- 
trasts of words or ideas carry the effect of balance 
or poise which is part of the classic ideal. It is in 
keeping with this instinctive symbolism that we 
speak of an extremely temperamental person as 
being unbalanced. 

A strong device for securing unity of impression 
in a paragraph is the use of what are called ‘‘echo- 
words.” The very first sentence of this paragraph 
has a word order which is no mere matter of 
chance. Climactically, the third part of that sen- 
tence is the most important; the fact is indicated 
by the words “‘above all.”” Notice its final phrase, 
and the final word of that phrase: “love of perma- 
nence and of continuity.” The same thought is 
echoed again and again by such words as “‘essen- 
tial,” “eternal,” “orderly succession,” “‘tradition.” 
In places the echo, instead of being so obviously 
concentrated in a single word, is held in solution 
through a whole sentence, as in the one about how 
“each new work” should “connect itself .. . 
with . . . works of the past.” Finally, notice the 
last sentence: 


“It wishes to add link by link to the chain of tradition, 
but it does not wish to break the chain.” 


The structure of this sentence has, of course, a bal- 
ancing of contrasted ideas, marked by “but” and by 
the expressions ‘‘add to” and “break.’’ So it car- 
ries out to the very end the suggestion of balance. 
Just now, however, the point to be observed is the 
way it gives final emphasis to continuity by the 
force of its very last word, ‘‘chain.” 

Down through the ages, the chain has been the 
“classic” symbol to represent this idea of conti- 
nuity or unbroken succession. The subject of the 
paragraph makes it peculiarly appropriate here. 
This is just one of the ways in which this explana- 
tion of what “classic” means, becomes forceful and 
convincing by being classic in spirit itself. We 
have noted also how certain little touches of style 
here and there express the “originality and indi- 
viduality”’ which, it is explained, the classic tradi- 
tion does not at all deny or exclude. But aside 
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from any particular subject-matter, this device of 
summarizing the idea with a clear-cut symbol 
makes a very effective ending. No other method 
could serve better to round out the paragraph and 
make it seem finished. In a good composition, the 
reader knows when he comes to the end. 

If we care to look yet more closely into this 
paragraph, we can discover finer shadings of ex- 
pression which further reenforce the effects we 
have been observing. For example, consider the 
sentence: 

“It seeks not merely to express individuality or emo- 


tion but to express disciplined emotion and individuality 
restrained by law.” 


Here the idea of balance is again reflected in the 

uilibrium of the sentence structure, but this sort 
of balance adds variety because it is more complex. 
The order of “individuality —emotion—emotion 
— individuality” is not only balanced but symmet- 
rical, like a-b-b-a. At the same time, without call- 
ing attention to it, this arrangement avoids an 
awkwardness which would have been annoying. 
Let us try it in the a-b-a-b order: 


“It seeks not merely to express individuality or emo- 
tion but to express individuality restrained by law and 
disciplined emotion.” 


The thought is now less clear. It sounds rather as 
if individuality were restrained by two things: 
“Jaw and disciplined emotion.”” In other words, 
“emotion” looks just as much like an object of 
“by” as “law” does. The awkwardness and obscu- 
rity were avoided by putting first the shorter object, 
“disciplined emotion,” and second the longer ob- 
ject with its trailing prepositional phrase: ‘‘indi- 
viduality restrained by law.” Notice incidentally 
how the symmetrical balance is in keeping also 
with the fact that ‘“‘emotion” has to have its adjec- 
tive, “disciplined,’’ before it, and “individuality” 
has to have its adjective, “restrained,” after it. The 
phrase “‘by law” makes this latter arrangement in- 
evitable; one might say “‘restrained individuality,” 
to be sure, but “restrained by law individuality” 
would never do as English composition. 

The little experiment which we have tried with 
this one sentence is an interesting method for 
studying any sentence. If, after reading a state- 
ment which seems effectively phrased, you are in- 
clined to wonder why the construction or the word 
order is just as it is, then try arranging it some 
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other way, or all the other possible ways you can 
think of. The chances are that you will thus come 
to appreciate the reason or reasons for the form in 
which you found it. On the other hand, you may 
occasionally find a better disposition of the ele- 
ments than the author himself took the trouble to 
work out. In that case you will have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that you have grasped some part of 
his thought better than he grasped it. You will not 
only have followed his thought, but will have gone 
somewhat beyond. 

Let us now look into a paragraph which has 
been developed less formally than the first. It was 
published as a newspaper editorial under the title 
of Cakes and Ale, which does not reveal its sig- 
nificance until one comes to the end. 


“Knee breeches went out in the French Revolution to 
come back with the World War. Their stigma was that 
they had been a badge of aristocracy. Tunic and kilt, 
beard and moustache, cigarette and pipe, wig and cos- 
mestic, all have had their ins and outs governed quite as 
much by politics as by fashion. Even revolutionary Rus- 
sia is weakening on the ascetic front. Razors are coming 
in and the slogan is, ‘Shave every day!’ 

“Amenities of life run in queer counter-current to rev- 
olutionary zeal. In its fighting stage any new cause 
breeds Spartan Puritans. No frills for them! They 
scorn delights and live laborious days. But when the 
cause begins to be safe, a second generation smuggles the 
social graces back indoors. Early Christians climb out 
of the catacombs and build sumptuous churches, Red 
army officers learn to dance and balance a tea-cup, prole- 
tarians are exhorted to give up their seats to women in 
street-cars and not to eat beans with their knives; New 
England Puritans relent and tolerate the theatre, music 
and the arts. 

““Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 

shall be no more cakes and ale?’ 
“Sir Toby Belch meant that man has hard work keeping 
at feud with beauty and joy.’’* 


This paragraph does not follow the customary 
method of announcing its subject in a topic sen- 
tence at the beginning, and then proceeding to de- 
velop that subject. It works the other way around. 
First it gives you a series of examples, and then it 
interprets them with a general statement which 
unites them in a common meaning. These ex- 
amples are supposed to have prepared you for the 
generalization, so that you will naturally accept 
it when it comes. 

We have called it a paragraph, though it is 


*From the Zanesville, Ohio, Times Recorder, May 4, 1935. 


printed as two. Notice, however, that the two go 
together to form a unit which is really like that 
of asingle paragraph. The first division would not 
be very clear without the second; only by “reading 
between the lines” could one tell just what it was 
about. This kind of paragraph structure might be 
compared to the typical semicolon sentence as we 
saw it in our first paragraph. While each part has 
a form which appears structurally independent, 
yet the two are more closely connected in thought 
than such forms are usually expected to be. More- 
over, as is ordinarily the case with a semicolon 
sentence, the two halves say practically the same 
thing in different ways; thus the first paragraph 
expresses the idea by concrete examples, and the 
second presents it by the general statement which 
summarizes them and shows what they mean. 

The plan, however, is somewhat loose or in- 
formal. In the first part, the order of the different 
items is at least roughly chronological; it begins 
with the French Revolution and ends with revolu- 
tionary Russia. The arrangement of the other fash- 
ions, mentioned in between, could hardly be so 
clear, for they overlap, but it begins with the 
“tunic,” suggesting ancient Rome, and ends with 
“cosmetic,” which has a modern air. 

The second part, after stating its idea in general 
terms, goes on to reenforce it with additional ex- 
amples, and the time order of these is rather free 
and easy. From “early Christians” we jump down 
to “Red army officers,” and then we retreat some 
distance to “‘New England Puritans.” With this 
last item the final quotation has relationship not 
only in idea but in the fact that Shakespeare and the 
Puritan beginnings of New England came fairly 
close together in time. 

Should this looseness or informality be con- 
sidered a fault or weakness? Not necessarily, at 
all. For the purpose intended, it may be quite as 
effective as the tighter “classic” style of construc- 
tion, or even more so. Though less strictly logical, 
this may be a better way to catch and hold the at- 
tention of a casual reader. If it does skip back and 
forth a little in handling history, that very fact 
may be helpful in giving a general view, and mak- 
ing us see that the same principle has been at work 
in different periods. 

“Knee breeches,” the first words of the editorial, 
suggest a definite picture, and they are followed by 
other details of fashion which are readily visual- 
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ized. So we start easily toward the thought which 
is going to be drawn from them. At the end we 
are left with the symbol of “cakes and ale,” which 
summarizes the paragraph much as “the chain” 
stood for the classic spirit. In our present example, 
however, the symbolical ending is not so neat as in 
the other, because the writer felt it necessary to 
add another sentence explaining the quotation. 

As in the other paragraph, there are some mat- 
ters of punctuation which are worth noticing. The 
effect of the comma in connection with “and” can 
be seen in the same way. Without a comma after 
the clause, “Razors are coming in,” the innocent 
reader has a right to expect that “and” will add 
something parallel with “coming in,” such as 
“Razors are coming in and going out.” Likewise, 
the omission of the comma after ‘They scorn de- 
lights” makes it appear at first as if “‘and’’ would 
introduce simply another object, as, for instance, 
“They scorn delights and frivolities,” instead of 
“They scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 
No doubt some people would think that the short- 
ness of these sentences made the commas unnec- 
essary, but it is surely apparent that they would 
have made the reading a little easier for anyone 
who did not know the sentence structure in ad- 
vance as the writer knew it. 

Notice also the clause: “‘proletarians are ex- 
horted to give up their seats to women in street- 
cars and not to eat beans with their knives.” With- 
out a comma before “and,” it looks at first as if the 
phrase might continue as “‘in street-cars and trains” 
or “in street-cars and waiting-rooms.” 

In the sentence preceding the quotation, we ob- 
serve the loose way in which series are often punc- 
tuated, even in otherwise carefully printed mate- 
rial. The writer must have meant three divisions, 
“the theatre, music, and the arts,” instead of 
coupling “music and the arts” together as he did. 
The natural effect of ‘‘and’”’ without the comma is 
admirably illustrated by a series near the begin- 
ning, where the comma before “and” is rightly 
omitted because it is meant that way: “tunic and 
kilt, beard and moustache, cigarette and pipe, wig 
and cosmetic.” Of course it is true that various 
conventional, cut-and-dried series, like “lock, stock, 
and barrel,” or ‘‘ancient, mediaeval, and modern,” 
may be easily enough read with the comma omitted 
after the second member. That is because the 
reader has already guessed what is coming, and 
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reads correctly in spite of the illogical punctuation. 
Where the series is not already a familiar or “‘set’’ 
one, however, he is almost certain to be momen- 
tarily led astray when the comma is missing. 

Since in both of our selected paragraphs we have 
felt the force of an appropriate symbol, it may be 
interesting to examine a quotation about a symbol. 
The writer is trying to point out the confusion of 
thought which is involved in a manner of expres- 
sion common to our “machine age’’: speaking of 
the human body as if it were a “machine.” 


“Indeed, both a machine and our body are organisms. 
But the organization of our body is not similar to that 
of the machine. A machine is composed of many parts, 
originally separate. Once these parts are put together, 
its manifoldness becomes unity. Like the human indi- 
vidual, it is assembled for a specific purpose. Like him, 
it is both simple and complex. But it is primarily com- 
plex and secondarily simple. On the contrary, man is 
primarily simple and secondarily complex. He originates 
from a single cell. This cell divides into two others, 
which divide in their turn, and such division continues 
indefinitely. In the course of this process of structural 
elaboration, the embryo retains the functional simplicity 
of the egg. The cells seem to remember their original 
unity, even when they have become the elements of an 
innumerable multitude. They know spontaneously the 
functions attributed to them in the organized whole. If 
we cultivate epithelial cells over a period of several 
months, quite apart from the animal to which they be- 
long, they arrange themselves in a mosaic, exactly as if 
to protect a surface. Yet the surface to be protected is 
lacking. Leucocytes, living in flasks, industriously de- 
vour microbes and red corpuscles, although there is no 
organism to be defended against the incursions of these 
enemies. The innate knowledge of the part they must 
play in the whole is a mode of being of all the elements 
of the body.’”* 


For most people, this paragraph will have been 
somewhat harder reading than our other examples 
were. In fact, it is not so easy to read as it might 
have been made. Its substance really is closely uni- 
fied, the result of clear and coherent thinking, but 
its construction might have been made to seem 
clearer than it does. Evidently this was written by 
a man whose mind is crowded with facts and ideas 
which to him are very vivid. He writes with haste 
because he has much to say, and he does not see 
the need for transitions, connectives, little touches 
here and there which would help others to perceive 
relationships which are already clear to him. 


*Carrel, Alexis. Man, The Unknown, Harper and Bros., 
1935, pp. 106-107. 


His first two sentences state two ideas as if they 
were equal and parallel. Really, however, the first 
one merely concedes a certain point and gets it out 
of the way, and the second announces the real topic 
of the paragraph. He might have shown that rela- 
tionship of ideas by writing thus: 

“Although both a machine and our body are organ- 


isms, the organization of our body is not similar to that 
of the machine.” 


This construction would have afforded an easier 
start, and would have made the exact subject 
clearer from the beginning. 

A little farther on, two parallel statements might 
have been better separated by a semicolon than by 
a period: 

“Like the human individual, it is assembled for a spe- 
cific purpose; like him, it is both simple and complex.” 
Then the two following sentences might have been 
combined, like the first two of the paragraph, in 
one which would show structurally how they are 
related, and which is the more important. He has 
written: 

“But it is primarily complex and secondarily simple. 
On the contrary, man is primarily simple and secondarily 
complex.” 


Suppose we say instead: 


“But while it is primarily complex and secondarily 
simple, man, on the contrary, is primarily simple and 
secondarily complex.” 


In this form, the main clause expresses the main 
idea, which the rest of the paragraph is going to 
demonstrate by details of physiology: ‘‘man is pri- 
marily simple and secondarily complex.’’ Follow- 
ing the plan thus implied, the author tells us first 
how man is simple, and second how he is complex. 
The primary simplicity is soon disposed of: ‘‘He 
originates from a single cell.” Then the com- 
plexity is illustrated by convincing examples. Fi- 
nally the last sentence not only summarizes the 
“complex’’ nature of man, but at the same time 
echoes and “‘clinches”’ or “snaps shut’’ the idea an- 
nounced in the beginning, that ‘‘the organization 
of our body is not similar to that of the machine.” 
It does not need to repeat, in so many words, that 
“our body is not similar’; it implies that idea in 
the more definite statement of how it is funda- 
mentally different. 

In the course of the explanation, a certain sen- 
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tence might have been simpler and more orderly 
in construction. 


“This cell divides into two others, which divide in 
their turn, and such division continues indefinitely.” 


This is rather makeshift sentence structure. The 
second of these three thoughts is not a mere inci- 
dental fact about the “two others,”’ to be tacked on, 
in passing, with “which.” The three clauses would 
be better as parallel, climactic phases of develop- 


ment: 


“This cell divides into two others, these (two) divide 
in their turn, and such division continues indefinitely.” 


For one more specimen of paragraph structure, 
we may turn to a quotation which is distinctly 
“modern” in both idea and method. 


“We have . . . some examples of man’s hostility to 
anything new. . . . The man who first opened an um- 
brella in Philadelphia was arrested; who first drove a 
sawmill by water power in England was mobbed; and 
the inventors of stoves, railroads, and telegraph were 
‘crazy.’ George III said the lightning-rod was impious. 
Jenner, who invented vaccination, was scorned by the 
medical profession; and Harvey, for discovering and 
demonstrating the circulation of the blood, was called 
‘crack-brained’ and his doctrine branded as ‘new- 
fangled’ and ‘dangerous.’ Lister, who founded anti- 
septic surgery, was blackballed by the London Surgical 
Society. Napier fought the introduction of steam power 
in the British navy. Walter Scott called gaslight a pesti- 
lential innovation. Up to 1845 a Boston municipal ordi- 
nance made bathtubs unlawful except on medical ad: 
vice; the doctors themselves said bathing was dangerous 
to health. Even a book on comparative anatomy and 
physiology, in 1816, was denounced by the famous Dr. 
Abernethy in a lecture before the College of Surgeons, 
as aiming to ‘loosen those restraints on which the wel- 
fare of mankind depends.’ If we could go back in his- 
tory, we should find the bow and arrow denounced as 
fit only for treacherous cowards. Firearms were de- 
clared to be the invention of the devil, and destructive 
of all nobility and chivalry. The first railway was fought 
in the British Parliament. 

“Sugar, before the cultivation of cane in the West 
Indies began to make it readily available in Europe, was, 
as J. W. Emerson points out, a medicine, or at best a 
luxury of the rich and beyond reach of the poor. As its 
price fell, its use increased, and as almost nothing was 
then known of the chemistry of nutrition, it soon be- 
came a ‘harmful’ substance and its use a sin. Antisac- 
charites got busy, and the war against sugar was on. 
It is clearer than light (said a London physician in 
1647) that sugar is not a nourishment, but an evil; not 
a preservative, but a destroyer. Too much licentious- 
ness? Sugar! Did tuberculosis and scurvy rage? Sugar! 


“Sugar, in fact, to the seventeenth century was on a 
par with wine, nutmegs, and tobacco as purveyors to 
man’s carnal appetites, as leaders-down-to-hell. Science 
had not investigated sugar, but an ‘eminent physician’ 
had. His ‘clearer than light’ dictum was quoted from the 
pulpit. Nay, more, the scientists of the day united in 
condemning sugar as evil. With Liebig’s discovery in 
the middle of the last century that sugar is not only a 
food but the optimum source of human energy, it ceased 
to be a villain in the human drama.”"* . 


Though printed as three “paragraphs,” this ex- 
cerpt is clearly unified. The reason for thus split- 
ting it is obvious, but it is essentially one thing. 

The plan is very simple. As the first sentence 
leads us to expect, it develops by giving us, one 
after the other, “some examples of man’s hostility 
to anything new.” After running through a num- 
ber of these, the author settles upon the one about 
which he has most to say, and which doubtless 
seemed to him the most striking one available. To 
this one he gives special emphasis by making it 
stand out, separated from the preceding ones, 
somewhat in a class by itself. Evidently he has 
given this one more space, and saved it for the 
emphatic position, because he considered it his 
strongest example. 

How about the order in which the preceding 
“examples” were introduced? Probably there is no 
logical or conscious plan at all in their arrange- 
ment. They are not consistently chronological, nor 
do they proceed regularly from short to longer, 
from simple to complex, or from things near at 
hand to things farther away. They appear to be 
set down at random. Since no special plan for 
their introduction was hinted in the beginning, the 
reader has no reason to be disappointed. So long 
as the arrangement does not call attention to it- 
self as being illogical, probably it accomplishes the 
author's purpose. 

Unlike the “classic kind of arrangement, 
such an arrangement as has just been quoted has 
nothing particularly inevitable about it. The order 
might have been different, without hurting any- 
thing. Other examples might have done just as 
well, if they had happened to come to mind in- 
stead of these. The effect is simply cumulative; 
we are impressed by the continuous piling up of 
many items. The method reminds one of what 

“Dorsey, George A. Man’s Own Show: 


Harper's, 1931, p. 856. 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Civilization, 


Personal and Professional 


BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR, those of us who 
were young teachers had but one ambition; to com- 
plete our graduate work and prepare ourselves for the 
best services to education of which we were capable. 
The world looked black. The good posts were filled. 
Nevertheless, we resolved to go ahead. We were 
confident that there would be jobs and that our serv- 
ices would be needed. 

Today, just as then, the world looks black. Gloom 
stalks the world. We have little confidence. Prudence 
seems to dictate that we merely hang on—and perhaps 
this is the right course. 

Nevertheless it takes no genius to see that in the 
immediate future education—and those whose life 
work is to educate—will take on an importance never 
before understood or appreciated. For the fifth column 
is on the march. Propaganda floods us. The experi- 
ence of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and now 
Norway, shows us that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Only substantial education can save a de- 
mocracy in these days. America needs an educational 
program to bring our children, and our adults as well, 
to understand the secret of our country, what democ- 
racy means, what it will take to defend it. And the 
first line of defense is our system of education. Our 
shock troops are the teachers. No one can promise any 
young American teacher a life of ease, a good salary, 
honors or renown, in return for the sacrifices made to 
complete his education and perfect himself; but those 
who take up this work, those who pay the price of pre- 
paring themselves to do it and do it well, will be the 
defenders of the American way. 

In the warfare of 1940, teachers, and those who are 
sufficiently trained to lead these teachers, will be the 
master military strategists. So I have no hesitation in 
calling upon the younger teachers of America to pre- 
pare themselves further for a life of highest patriotic 
service to their native land—W/AILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


C. S. ANDERSON* has recently returned to Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., after teach- 
ing in the University of Hawaii and traveling in South 
America. 


HoMER W. ANDERSON,* formerly superintendent 
at Omaha, Nebr., has been chosen as superintendent 
of St. Louis schools. His successor at Omaha is Ho- 
BART M. CORNING.* 


Keeping Abreast the Times 


(Material for this section of THE PHt DELTA Kappan is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors. 
—P. M. C.) 


Roy N. ANDERSON,* assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, is exchanging positions this year with Mar- 
garet E. Bennett, director of guidance, Pasadena, Calif. 


WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR.,* has returned to the 
Denver public schools. He is the principal of two 
elementary schools and lectures in University College 
of the University of Denver. While serving as associ- 
ate editor of THE PHt DELTA KapPaAN and Education 
Abstracts during the past two years, he completed the 
residence requirements for the doctorate at Northwest- 
ern University. 


Derwoop BAKER, formerly of the Fieldston 
School, Ethical Culture Society, New York City, is 
now superintendent at Boulder, Colo. 


W. B. Bizze_i_* will become president emeritus 
and head of the department of sociology, following 
his resignation as president of the University of Okla- 
homa, effective July 1, 1941. 


EaRL C. BOwMAN,* professor of education, has 
been named head of the department, DePauw Uni- 


versity, Greencastle, Ind. 


JOHN L. BRACKEN,* superintendent of Clayton, 
Mo., schools, is chairman of the newly formed Com- 
mission on Health Education, which will prepare the 
1942 yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


E. E. BRATCHER,* formerly director of teacher 
training and placement, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
has become superintendent of schools in Hot Springs, 
Ark., succeeding Harvey H. HALEY. 


Witt GRANT CHAMBERS,* dean emeritis of the 
School of Education of Pennsylvania State College, 
was honored at the dedication of the Burrowes Build- 
ing on August 1. A portrait, to be located perma- 
nently in the foyer of the building, was unveiled by 
FREDERICK G. HENKE,* head of the division of Edu- 
cation, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., who sum- 
marized Dean Chambers’ contributions to education. 
Other speakers at the dedication ceremonies were 
PRESIDENT RALPH D. HetTzeEL, DEAN M. R. TRa- 
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BUE,* BoyD H. Bope,* professor of education, Ohio 
State University, and FRANCIS B. Haas,* state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania. 


LAWRENCE E. CHENOWETH, formerly city super- 
intendent of Bakersfield, Calif., schools, is now doing 
administrative and supervisory work in the State Col- 
lege at Santa Barbara. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON * has resigned his position 
as chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
U. S. Department of State, to return to the University 
of Denver's Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences. His successor is CHARLES A. THOM- 
SON. 


HowarD CHURCH,* Chicago mural and portrait 
painter, has been appointed director of the Art De- 
partment and Mulvane Museum, Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kans. He is the painter of the Chaucer 
Canterbury Pilgrims mural in the Cadets’ Library, 
Morga:: Park Military Academy, Chicago, and the St. 
Francis and Sir Galahad murals exhibited at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Exposition. 


The superintendent at New Rochelle, N. Y., is 
HERBERT C. CLIsH,* formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of New Haven, Conn., schools. 


The new state commissioner of education in New 
York is ERNEST E. COLE, deputy commissioner since 
1928, who succeeds FRANK P. GRAVES.* 


JoHN W. Conpig, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Idaho, will become state high school 
supervisor, at the end of his present term of office, 
succeeding PHILIP SOULEN.* 


THOMAS PoE Cooper is the acting president of the 
University of Kentucky, succeeding FRANK L. Mc- 
Vey. Mr. Cooper was the dean of the college of agri- 
culture. 


Dorr E. Crosiey, formerly assistant director of 
the survey of the public schools of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction in Pennsylvania. 

Etwoop C. Davis,* in charge of professional prep- 
aration and research in physical education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been appointed head of the 
University of Pittsburgh department of physical edu- 
cation. 


JoHN B. DouGa.t, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Summit, N. J., has been appointed director, 
Bureau of Certification, New Jersey State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Don L. Essex* has been appointed chief of the 
| Bureau of Instructional Supervision in the Division of 
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Elementary Education in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. He was formerly in the depart- 
ment’s Division of School Buildings and Grounds. 


L. B. EZELL,* formerly of the extension division of 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of educational administra- 
tion in the University of Texas. 

James F. FINDLay, dean of men at the University 
of Oklahoma, has become president of Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., succeeding THomas W. NapDAL, 
retired. 


GLENN FRANK, former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, died in an automobile accident on 
September 15. 


JosePpH M. GwINNn,* professor of education, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif., has retired. 


New appointees to the University of Chicago’s de- 
partment of education are RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST * 
and STEPHEN M. Corey.* Mr. Havighurst, now di- 
rector for general education and head of the child 
growth and development work of the General Educa- 
tion Board, New York City, will become secretary of 
the University’s Committee on Child Development 
January 1, 1941. Mr. Corey, formerly professor of 
education and assistant dean of the graduate school, 
University of Wisconsin, is professor of education 
and superintendent of the University of Chicago lab- 
oratory schools. 


HENRY T. HEALD, president of the new Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, a merger of Armour 
Institute and Lewis Institute, was formerly head of the 
Armour Institute. 


The appointment of Davin D. HENRY* as execu- 
tive vice president of Wayne University, Detroit, has 
been announced. Mr. Henry has been acting execu- 
tive vice president. 


HERBERT C. HUNSAKER has become special field 
representative of the American Association for Adult 
Education. He was formerly dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Newark. 


HEROLD C. HUNT* succeeds GEORGE MELCHER * 
as superintendent of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
schools upon the latter's retirement. Mr. Hunt has 
been superintendent at New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MILLARD H. JENCKS, formerly partner in Ginn & 
Company, has been named acting president of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., succeeding 
LAURENS H. SEELYE. 

Z. T. JOHNSON has become president of Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Ky., succeeding H. C. Morrison. 
Mr. Johnson was formerly executive vice president. 
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C. formerly of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, has been appointed as associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education and advisor in secondary 
schools in Wayne University, succeeding JOHN R. 
EMENS. 


L. W. Kinprep,* formerly of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is now assistant profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

At the 44th annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. WILLIAM KLET- 
ZER of Portland, Ore., was elected president. 


FRANK B. Kyker,* acting chief, has been made 
chief of the Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


LEON S. LANG,* rabbi and religious education di- 
rector, Germantown, Jewish Centre, Philadelphia, has 
been elected as president, The Rabbinical Assembly 
of America. 


LAURENCE W. LANGE* has been appointed dean 
of men at Ohio University. His work at New York 
University will be taken over by ORMOND J. DRAKE, 
as director of admissions for the colleges at the Uni- 
versity Heights campus in the Bronx, and GeorGE W. 
Rupy, as director of personnel. 


The death of OrvAL Ray LaTHAM,* president of 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was an- 
nounced recently in School and Society. 


The new dean of the school of education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, is Epwin A. LEE,* 
formerly professor of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


E.ias LIEBERMAN, formerly principal of Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now as- 
sociate superintendent of schools. 


JouN LuND, recently specialist in personnel train- 
ing for the Work Projects Administration head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., has been appointed to 
the newly established position of senior specialist in 
the training of school administrators, U. S. Office of 
Education, Division of Higher Education. 


EArt J. McGRATH,®* specialist in higher education, 
American Council on Education, is now dean of ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo. 


NorMAN A. M. MACKENZIE, formerly professor 
of international law, University of Toronto, has been 
elected president of the University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, succeeding the retiring C. C. JonEs. 


JouHN H. MCNEELY, senior specialist in higher ed- 
ucation, U. S. Office of Education, died on August 11. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM has retired from his position 
as Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor 
and chairman of the Department of Political Science 
of the University of Chicago. 


The new president of State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa., is DALE MCMASsTER,* who was su- 
perintendent of Johnstown, Pa., schools. 


The dean of instruction at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J., JoHN P. MILLIGAN,* was for- 
merly assistant professor of education and supervisor 
of student teaching at the State Teachers’ College, 
Newark, N. J. 


JaMEs E. Mooney, acting head of Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa., is now president of the University 
of Tampa, Fla. 


The newly appointed president of Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa., is JoHN W. NASON, suc- 
ceeding FRANK AYDELOTTE, who will become direc- 
tor of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
University. Mr. Nason was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy and acting head of the depart- 
ment. He assisted Mr. Aydelotte in administrative 
work. 


National Education Association officers elected at 
Milwaukee, July 4 were: President, DoNALD Du- 
SHANE,* Columbus, Ind.; Vice-presidents, WILHEL- 
MINA F. BERTSCH, Topeka, Kans., HELEN BRADLEY, 
Cincinnati, JOHN W. ConpiE, Boise, Idaho, J. CARL 
CONNER,* Oklahoma City, Okla., T. E. DaLe,* St. 
Joseph, Mo., H. FAHEy, New York, R. L. 
HUuNnr,* State College, N. M., Sara T. Muir, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Lester A. Ropes, South River, N. J., 
B. C. B. TiGHE, Fargo, N. Dak., N. E-tiorr WILLIs, 
Winthrop, Mass; Treasurer, B. F. STANTON, Alli- 
ance, Ohio; and Executive Committee, JoHN W. 
THALMAN,* Waukegan, ALBERT SHAW, Los 
Angeles, and MyrTLE Hooper DaHL, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


W. Vircit NEsTRICK,* demonstration and critic 
teacher for the seventh and eighth grades and indus- 
trial arts supervisor for the campus school, State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed to the 
department of education, Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y. 


N. WiLL1AM Newsom,* formerly professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed director of instruction, 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 


RALPH E. Nose, formerly state supervisor of sec- 
ondary and vocational education, has been appointed 
commissioner of education in Vermont. 
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Howarp W. Nupp,* director of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, New York City, has become confi- 
dential secretary to James G. MACDONALD, recently 
appointed member of the New York City Board of 
Education. 


RALPH E. PickettT,* professor of education and 
assistant dean, has been appointed associate dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 


The new president of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, is MALCOLM P. Price,* formerly 
chairman of the personnel committee, Detroit public 
schools. 

WILLIAM B. RAGAN * has been elected assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 


J. T. Rem,* director of extension, University of 
New Mexico, is the director of the Taos Adult Edu- 
cation Program, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

RopNEY P. ROBINSON* has succeeded Louis T. 
Mork, retired, as dean of the University of Cincin- 
nati’s Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


CARMON Ross* has resigned as president of State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. His successor is 
Harry L. Kriner,* formerly assistant director of 
teacher education and certification, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Joun A. Ross, Jr., formerly dean of administration 
at Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., 
will become president, succeeding JAMES S. THOMAS. 


GeEorRGE I. SANCHEZ* has been appointed to the 
faculty of the University of Texas to teach Mexican 
and South American education and courses in educa- 
tion of Mexican children. He was formerly assistant 
to the Venezuelan minister of education and more re- 
cently at the University of New Mexico. 


Ermo H. Scorr,* formerly assistant principal of 
the Eastern State Normal School, Castine, Me., is to 
be the principal of the Castleton, Vt., State Normal 
School. 


Howarp C. SeymMour,* formerly superintendent 
of U. S. Indian Schools, Albuquerque and Sante Fe, 
N. M., is now director of vocational education and 
guidance in Rochester, N. Y. 


Roy L. SHAFFER, formerly president of the State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J., has succeeded the 
late ERNEST M. TOWNSEND as president of the State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


GeorGE N. SHUSTER, acting president, has been 
made president of Hunter College, New York City. 
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I. F. Simmons,* professor of education and direc- 
tor of teacher training, Mississippi College, Clinton, 
was formerly director of instruction, Jackson, Miss., 
public schools. 

ALFRED D. SIMPSON,* assistant commissioner of 
education for finance, New York State Education De- 
partment, has one year’s leave to serve as lecturer on 
educational administration and director of research in 
this field at the Harvard University graduate school. 


Payson SmirH,* formerly lecturer in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, and for- 
mer commissioner of education in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, is professor of education, University of 
Maine, Orono. 


M. H. SocLow * is now director of physical educa- 
tion in the Boulder, Colo., public schools. 


SAMUEL N. STEVENS, formerly dean of Northwest- 
ern University’s University College, has been elected 
president of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding JOHN S. NOLLEN. 


R. L. SUTHERLAND,* formerly assistant director of 
the American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed professor of sociology and direc- 
tor of Hogg Foundation, an endowed program for 
mental health work, at the University of Texas, Austin. 


Davip M. Trout is on leave for ten months from 
his work as chairman of the department of psychology 
and education at Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., to accept an appointment on the staff 
of the Michigan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. 

WILLARD L. VALENTINE has been appointed chair- 
man of the psychology department of Northwestern 
University, Evanston. He was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Ohio State University. 


WILLIAM HUTCHINSON VAUGHAN, * formerly dean 
of Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky., 
has been elected president of the college. 


L. H. WAGENHORST* has been named acting presi- 
dent of Slippery Rock State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa., where he was formerly director of the 
laboratory schools. 


G. Epwin WAGGENER,* now associate professor of 
education, Baylor University, Waco, Tex., was for- 
merly principal of the Liberty School, Englewood, 
N. J. 


NELSON SUMTER WALKE,* formerly head of the 
department of physical education and athletics in 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, is the new director of the Boston University 
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Sargent College of Physical Education and of the Uni- 
versity’s physical education division for men. He suc- 
ceeds DEAN Ernst HERMANN of Sargent College 
and FREDERICK RAND RoGERS* of the men’s physical 
education department. Consultant in the reorganiza- 
tion is JESSE FIRING WILLIAMS,* who retired as head 
of Columbia University’s department of health and 
physical education and recreation on July 1. 


Rev. THEODORE H. Witson* has been elected 
president of the University of Baltimore. He has been 
educational adviser to the university. 


IrviING WoLFE,* formerly head of the music de- 
partment of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, is now head of the music department at 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Cyrit W. Wooicock * has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Falk School, University of Pittsburgh, and 
a lecturer in the school of education, succeeding Mar- 
TIN P. CHworowsky, who is now on the faculty of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Meetings and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 30-OcToBER 4—National Recreation 
Congress; 25th annual session. Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. Daily discussion groups will cover diverse as- 
pects of recreation, including parks and forests, nature, 
gardening, industrial, cooperative, rural and new hous- 
ing development activities, school, college, city, and 
community recreation, as well as the finances, staff and 
coordination of recreation agencies. 


OctroBER 4-5—Fourth Educational Clinic. Win- 
field Public Schools, Winfield, Kans. 


OcTOBER 8-11—American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


OcTOBER 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. Chicago. 


OcToBER 14-18—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials. Detroit. 


OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1—Fall conference of the 
Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on 
Education. Biltmore Hotel, New York City. 


OcroBER 31-NoveEMBER 1—Ninth Educational 
Conference sponsored by the Educational Records Bu- 
reau, the Cooperative Test Service, the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the American Council 
on Education and the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 

The following speakers will appear on the program: 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union College; George 
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W. Crile, Cleveland; George D. Stoddard, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; J. Edgar Park, president of Wheaton 
College; Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Burton P. Fowler, head- 
master of the Tower Hill school. 


NOVEMBER 10-16—Children’s Book Week. 
Theme: Good Books—Good Friends. 


NOVEMBER 10-16—American Education Week: 
twentieth annual observance. Theme: Education for 
the Common Defense. Daily topics: Sunday, Enrich- 
ing Spiritual Life; Monday, Strengthening Civic 
Loyalties; Tuesday, Financing Public Education; 
Wednesday, Developing Human Resources; Thurs- 
day, Safeguarding Natural Resources; Friday, Per- 
petuating Individual Liberties; Saturday, Building 
Economic Security. 

Materials to assist schools and communities in the 
observance of the week may be obtained from the 
N.E.A. They include a handbook of Education Week 
techniques; a booklet, “Education for the Common 
Defense”; a poster, leaflet, sticker, series of folders 
suggesting plans for different school levels; and com- 
bination packets of this material for the different school 
levels. 


NOVEMBER 11-13—National Association of Public 
School Boards. Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 15-16—Child Study Association of 
America. Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 21-23—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 22-23—Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers. Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 

DECEMBER 16-18—American Vocational Associa- 
tion. San Francisco. 


DECEMBER 26-27—American Student Health As- 
sociation. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DECEMBER 26-28—Pi Gamma Mu, National Social 
Science Honor Society, Trustee Meeting ; luncheon for 
members, December 28. Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Palmer House, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


DECEMBER 27-JANUARY 2—American Association 
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for the Advancement of Science. Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 


DECEMBER 30-31—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Theme: The Contribution of College Health and 
Physical Education to National Defense. 


DECEMBER 30-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


DECEMBER 30—JANUARY 1—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Baton Rouge, La 


January 9-10—Association of American Colleges ; 
annual meeting. Hotel Huntingdon, Pasadena, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 20-22—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


FEBRUARY 21-22—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Program 
themes: terminal education and place of the junior 
college in education for national defense. 


MaRCH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference; joint meeting with Iowa Music Educa- 
tors Association. Des Moines. 


MARCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


MaRCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club. Spokane. 


Apri 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 7-9—Conference on Consumer Education. 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 


APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference ; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 

APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


AprRiL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
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with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association Annual 
Conference. Boston. 

JUNE 29-JuLY 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting. Boston. 


JuLy 8-12—Association for Childhood Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Colleges and Universities 


“POTENTIAL SERVICES of Colleges and Universities 
to the Military and Naval Forces,” and related topics, 
are discussed at some length by the American Council 
on Education in the second issue (August 21, 1940) 
of its bulletin, Higher Education and National De- 
fense. Summarizing the situation, the Council writes: 
“It is impossible to predict the future service needs of 
the Army and Navy. However, at the present time, 
neither the War nor the Navy Department contem- 
plates the development of special training programs 
which will make any general use of the colleges and 
universities as training centers for inducted men or 
civilian employees. . . . It is the general feeling that 
colleges and universities should continue their normal 
program at the highest possible educational level, and 
that if technical courses are needed they should not 
interfere with the regular work of the individual stu- 
dent or of the institution.” 


TERMINAL CURRICULA, mostly semiprofessional 
and vocational, attract about one-third of the students 
in junior colleges of the United States, according to a 
statement by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, based on investigation by its Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. The Commission 
defines terminal curricula as “designed for students who 
wish in one or two years to gain an understanding of 
their intellectual, social and civic environments, to ex- 
plore several fields as an aid in making occupational 
choice, or to acquire vocational training which will 
lead to employment in semiprofessional fields.” 

The report deals with 1938-1939 courses given by 
426 institutions, of which 293 offered terminal cur- 
ricula. Total enrollment in terminal curricula in these 
institutions was 41,507. 

Business or secretarial work is the most popular vo- 
cational subject, according to the report. Terminal 
courses were given in subjects ranging from music to 
cosmetology. Teaching is a two-year course in 138 
junior colleges, and terminal curricula in general cul- 
ture are given in 137 institutions. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of Bertrand Russell, distin- 
guished British philosopher and mathematician, to the 
faculty of the College of the City of New York, by the 
Board of Higher Education, was voided by the State 
Supreme Court, on the grounds of personal unfitness 
to teach. According to this decision, the right of the 
Board of Higher Education in New York to determine 
the fitness of the faculty under its legal control has 
been denied. 

Russell’s appointment to teach at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles was also ques- 
tioned in the California District Court of Appeal, 
which rejected the petition as not having been made 
to the proper authority, the board of regents, and stated 
definitely that “the question of Doctor Russell's quali- 
fication to act as an instructor at the University of Cal- 
ifornia is one lying solely within the discretion of the 
board of regents and their determination of his quali- 
fications is final.” 

Harvard University has invited Mr. Russell to be- 
come a member of its philosophy faculty for the first 
semester, 1940-41. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the University of 
Chicago’s founding will be celebrated throughout the 
1940-1941 school year, climaxing in the academic 
festival in September, 1941. The festival will include 
a reception to the delegates from other learned insti- 
tutions, a special convocation at which honorary de- 
grees will be conferred, anniversary services in Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel, an alumni reunion, and an an- 
niversary symphony concert. 

In connection with the anniversary celebration, the 
University is seeking to raise twelve million dollars in 
unrestricted funds to carry on the work of its scientists 
and scholars. The funds are needed to offset continued 
decline in return on endowments. Alumni have 
already pledged $268,000. 


Six GEORGIA INSTITUTIONS will participate in a $7,- 
500,000 university center to be established in Atlanta. 
Public and private subscriptions totaling $5,000,000 
were secured to match the $2,500,000 granted by the 
General Education Board. The institutions are: Agnes 
Scott College ; Columbia Theological Seminary ; Emory 
University; Georgia School of Technology; Univer- 
sity of Georgia; and the Atlanta Art Association. 

A cooperative program, not involving mergers, will 
include: a first-class graduate school; a regional med- 
ical center; coordinated training, research and service 
for business, public administration and social work; 
effective teacher training; endowed schools of the- 
ology, law and library science; expanded work in the 
fine arts; improvement of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate engineering; new resources for college arts and 
sciences ; improvement of library resources. 


Public Schools 


A STATEMENT made public by President Roosevelt 
urging young people to continue the normal course of 
their education is reprinted below: 

August 14, 1940 
My dear Mr. Administrator: 

Reports have reached me that some young people who 
had planned to enter college this fall, as well as a num- 
ber of those who attended college last year, are intending 
to interrupt their education at this time because they feel 
that it is more patriotic to work in a shipyard, or to en- 
list in the Army or Navy, than it is to attend college. 
Such a decision would be unfortunate. 

We must have well-educated and intelligent citizens 
who have sound judgment in dealing with the difficult 
problems of today. We must also have scientists, engi- 
neers, economists, and other people with specialized 
knowledge, to plan and to build for national defense as 
well as for social and economic progress. Young people 
should be advised that it is their patriotic duty to con- 
tinue the normal course of their education, unless and 
until they are called, so that they will be well prepared 
for greatest usefulness to their country. They will be 
promptly notified if they are needed for other patriotic 
services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


IMPORTANT STATEMENTS on the relation of educa- 
tion to national defense have been issued by several 
national educational organizations: 

Education and the Defense of American Democracy 
is the statement of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion concerning school policies which can be adopted 
to meet the problems developing from the present 
world situation. The schools can share in laying the 
foundations for the physical and intellectual maturity 
needed by the modern soldier. They can prepare 
workers for the defense program and for human con- 
servation work. They can develop national unity 
through giving the people a clear understanding of 
the nature of democracy and by developing loyalties 
to its real values. Finally, the schools can aid in formu- 
lation of policies affecting future national welfare by 
becoming citizens’ study centers. 

In Education and the National Defense, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education seeks to “define the funda- 
mental principles of cooperation between education 
and the federal government in relation to national de- 
fense.”” Specifically it urges the creation of a commit- 
tee representing federal governmental agencies most 
concerned with the topic, to cooperate with a com- 
mittee representing education. Both have been ap- 
pointed, the educational group, representing forty- 
eight national organizations, being called the National 
Coordinating Committee on Education and Defense. 
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The Council statement suggests that specific plans 
for cooperation should be based on the principles of 
conservation of educational values, resources, and per- 
sonnel, and of utilization of all agencies of education 
should an emergency arise. 

Conservation of educational values should include 
safeguards against undue interference of emergency 
programs with regular school work. 

In case of emergency, administrative control of edu- 
cational agencies should continue in their own hands. 
Wise mobilization of personnel should include com- 
prehensive classification of government's personnel 
requirements and of education’s personnel. All gov- 
ernmental requirements should be determined with 
adequate consideration for continuance of funda- 
mental educational and research functions of institu- 
tions and organizations. 

Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare gives the 
recommendations of the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education regarding de- 
fense proposals which would particularly affect youth. 
The Commission suggests various limitations on con- 
scription to prevent exploitation of youth, particularly 
unemployed youth. 

Since youth will bear most of the burden of selec- 
tive, compulsory military service, the Commission feels 
that the nation, at the same time as it begins conscrip- 
tion, should also accept full responsibility for the pro- 
vision of adequate economic, educational, health and 
recreational conditions for all youth. “This country 
can only be defended enthusiastically by people who 
expect just treatment from it.” 


TWO MORE PRONOUNCEMENTS reflect the growing 
concern of educators with the role of education in the 
defense of democracy: 

Civic Adult Education for National Defense (mime- 
ographed) presents the feeling of some fifty public 
and private adult education administrators and teach- 
ers from all parts of California who were members of 
the Claremont Colleges Adult Education Workshop 
this summer, that the international situation de- 
manded preparation by adult educators for any na- 
tional emergency. 

The group urged community action on education 
for citizenship and defense, leader finding and train- 
ing, physical and mental health, meeting possible 
crises, and aid for the foreign-born in sharing national 
unity. 

The Faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has issued Democracy and Education in the Cur- 
rent Crisis as a working platform for the months and 
years that lie ahead. It calls upon American educators 
to “help the people of America gain a more adequate 
understanding of the ideals and of the conditions of 
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the democratic life and a more thorough grasp of the 
implications, possibilities, and dangers in the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and moral forces now oper- 
ating in the national and world situation.” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS have swung into the defense 
training program with speed. On June 27 the Presi- 
dent signed the $15,000,000 appropriations measure 
for training in occupations essential to defense, to be 
administered by the U. S. Office of Education. Three 
days later a number of schools from coast to coast were 
in operation. By July 15, 30,000 men were in train- 
ing in public schools. By the end of July, 80,000 were 
in training. A total of about 100,000 men were trained 
in the summer courses. The House committee has 
held hearings on the President's recommendation that 
$36,000,000 more be appropriated to continue these 
courses throughout the fiscal year. 


Two RECENT REPORTS of the American Youth 
Commission are of interest to all educators. 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach is the te- 
port of specific major changes in high school curricula 
recommended by a special committee on the subject. 

Young people need to work and work experience 
should be made a part of the curriculum of high 
schools is the conclusion of the committee, which was 
headed by Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., schools. Other principal recommendations 
are the inclusion of instruction in improved methods 
of reading in high schools; expansion of courses in 
social studies; instruction concerning personal prob- 
lems; and fundamental revision of standard courses 
and new methods of teaching them. 

Should Youth Organize? contains a discussion of 
the attitude that should be taken toward youth organ- 
izations devoted to public discussion. It was prepared 
by Richard R. Brown and members of the staff of the 
American Youth Commission, aided by persons inter- 
ested in the problems of youth. 

“In the Commission's opinion, there is no effective 
way to train large numbers of competent citizens for 
participation in public affairs which does not include 
active participation in the discussion of public ques- 
tions.”” The Commission suggests that youth-led organ- 
izations may improve their standing in the eyes of the 
American people by taking care to avoid conspicuous 
bad manners and gross failure to give a hearing to 
adult points of view, and by securing a diversified and 
broadly representative membership. However, adults 
should not forget that the principle of free speech and 
assembly is a safeguard of democracy and should not 
be mistaken for a menace. 

ALONG SIMILAR LINES of thought is John W. Stude- 
baker’s address delivered before the N.E.A. conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, “Educating Youth to Meet Na- 
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tional Problems.” He suggests redefining democracy 
as “a philosophy and a way of life in which the shared 
aspirations of many men and women are given collec- 
tive expression and individual fulfillment.” The idea 
of public education as the instrument of national inte- 
gration and citizenship preparation is not new, but the 
complexity of integration and citizenship is new. 

“The terminus or goal of the educative process is 
active participation in the life and work of the com- 
munity. The curriculum if not determined in relation 
to this goal becomes a meaningless abstraction.” In- 
dustry’s demand that the schools train skilled workers 
for national defense immediately is the kind of mes- 
sage that gives sense and order to an educational sys- 
tem, even though it is but a temporary answer. 


HERE ARE SOME HIGHLIGHTS from U. S. Office of 
Education 1940 back-to-school figures: 

Pupils: Total about 32,285,000. Nursery schools, 
50,000; kindergartens, 680,000; elementary, 21,550,- 
000; high, 7,160,000; colleges and universities, 1,- 
425,000. Slight increases in kindergartens and col- 
leges and slight drops in elementary and high schools. 

Teachers: Elementary schools, 725,000. High 
schools, 315,000. Approximately one elementary 
teacher for every 30 pupils and one high school 
teacher for every 23 pupils. 

Investment in children and youth: Considering the 
entire range of educational and training activities for 
Americans between two and twenty-four, expenditures 
of government units will be as low per individual as 
$4 or $5 for some school children, and as high as $1,- 
050 in CCC camps for the entire year. 

High school enrollment represents a phenomenal 
growth that is without parallel because in 1890 only 
6.7 per cent of the youth between the ages of 14 and 
17 were in secondary school. The intervening decades 
show the percentage of increase growing rapidly, for 
1900 had 11.4 per cent of this group; 1910 had 16.6 
per cent; 1920 had 37.9 per cent, and 1930, 51.0 per 
cent. In August, 1940, United States Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker stated in Washing- 
ton that the 1940 enrollment of youth of 14 to 17 was 
nearly 80 per cent. 


“AS WE WRITE, the immediate future is dark and 
uncertain. It is agreed on all sides that trials greater 
than those already experienced must be expected, and 
the nation has braced itself to meet them. In this place 
there is no need to emphasize the universal determina- 
tion never to submit to Nazi domination, however 
long it takes to conquer it, and however many of us 
may fall in the struggle. But of the ultimate issue there 
is no doubt. This detestable creed will in the end yield 
to the spirit of freedom. We shall reach Latium. 
Meanwhile teachers, reduced in numbers, continue to 


do their work in the strength that comes from quiet- 
ness and confidence. 

“We believe that this work, carried on amid great 
and increasing difficulties, is of supreme value not only 
for the future but also for maintaining the morale of 
both children and parents. We remember how in the 
last war the ordinary routine of school life suffered 
little interruption, and how, during school hours, teach- 
ers were able to disregard war conditions and to forget 
and to make their pupils forget, anything but the mat- 
ter in hand. This time evacuation conditions have 
changed all that, and lack of apparatus and of many 
ordinary amenities makes it impossible that lessons 
should proceed on the usual lines. But force of habit 
and force of example are strong factors even now in 
ensuring some approach to normality. And it is re- 
freshing to find that the work of the profession, some- 
times apt to be disparaged, is receiving its meed of 
praise from all sorts and conditions of men.”—The 
A. M. A. Journal, London, England. 


GEORGE F. Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil for Education, reports that the present subvention 
for the support of the Financial Advisory Service of 
the Council, which expired this summer, will not be 
renewed. It has not been possible to secure the much 
needed funds, either from the foundation which has 
generously supported the work thus far, or from other 
sources. A small balance remains which will enable 
the Council to operate the office on a limited basis dur- 
ing the next school year. For these reasons, it is neces- 
sary to reduce materially the program of the Service. 

The Advisory Committee of the Service will con- 
tinue under the chairmanship of Lloyd Morey. It will 
stand ready to furnish all possible guidance and assist- 
ance in matters falling within its scope, especially with 
reference to financial problems that may arise in con- 
nection with the national defense program. 

Assistance on local problems can probably be given 
to institutions able to meet the expense involved. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BoarD will close its 
work within the next few years, upon exhaustion of its 
remaining funds, now totaling $20,132,693. The re- 
trenchment program will be in progress by 1941. 

The Board’s support of research and experimenta- 
tion in the field of general education from the second- 
ary level through the junior college will be closed first, 
followed by its work on child growth and develop- 
ment, and finally by its program of aid to education in 
the Southern states. About $12,000,000 of remaining 
funds have been earmarked for the work in the South. 

Since 1902, when the Board was founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., it has appropriated $265,070,212 
for various educational programs. In 1939, grants 
totaled $3,822,943. 
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As 1 was a member of the last national council and 
have been active as a chapter officer for several years, 
it seems appropriate that I take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded by the new department in THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, “The Member Speaks,” to discuss 
briefly what I consider to be a fundamental matter of 
policy with regard to the operation of the national or- 
ganization of our fraternity. 

Our organization is built along democratic lines, but 
the present size of the fraternity forces that democracy 
to be a representative one. The line of legislative au- 
thority proceeds from the individual member in a chap- 
ter who votes for a representative to the council, to the 
member of the council, which is the legislative and, in 
general, the policy-making body of the fraternity. This 
line of authority returns to the individual member 
through his power of approving or rejecting the con- 
stitutional amendments proposed and adopted by the 
council. The executive committee which is elected by 
the members of the council is entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the policies formulated by the council. The 
executive committee, in turn and by the express author- 
ization of the council, employs an executive secretary 
to administer these policies and in general to carry out 
the functions common to such an office. 

The paragraph above, of description, serves as 
foundation for the points which I wish to make. The 
first is this: Any such representative democracy calls 
for the delegation of certain authority. It is obvious 
that the members of the council, who meet for three 
days every other year, cannot do more than establish 
general principles to guide the executive committee 
and executive secretary and outline major policies 
which they are to execute. The details of administra- 
tion must be left to the administrative officers. Most 
members of Phi Delta Kappa would agree, probably, 
to the general principle outlined above, but many 
members of the fraternity have apparently not con- 
sidered seriously, if at all, the complementary prin- 
ciple—namely that the delegation of authority involves 
the acceptance of responsibility for acts growing out 
of that delegation. 

If I may judge by certain remarks which I have 
heard, many of those who have realized the comple- 
mentary nature of the second principle have appreci- 
ated only that the person to whom the authority has 
been delegated is responsible for the acts which he 
performs. They have not realized that the persons who 
delegate the authority are by that act obliged to accept 
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the responsibility for any actions of the person or per- 
sons to whom such authority has been delegated. 

To phrase the matter in legal terminology, the coun- 
cil, in authorizing the executive committee or the ex- 
ecutive secretary to administer certain policies, has 
created a power of attorney. While that power of at- 
torney authorizes action within defined limits, the 
granting of it carries with it the inescapable accept- 
ance of the responsibility for actions carried out by 
the attorney. 

What does this mean in the practical operation of 
the affairs of the fraternity? It certainly means that 
members must support the acts of their officers, elected 
or appointed. The failure to support them will mean 
that the officers will be fearful or hesitant to carry out 
any plan of action. Members may disagree with the 
method in which a delegated authority is carried on, 
but if they are fair, they will realize that they must 
accept responsibility for the acts or withdraw the dele- 
gated authority. ‘‘Fault-finding” or “buck passing” 
will not remedy the difficulty—Council Member. 


The Anatomy of a Paragraph 
(Continued from page 19) 


have been called the ‘‘catalogue-lists” of people 
or things in certain poems of Walt Whitman. 
There is no reason for their being just exactly as 
they are; the writer is simply not making use of 
arrangement as a definite means. All he is seek- 
ing to do is to give you such an impression as you 
might carry away from an art gallery after riding 
through it on a bicycle. You would not remember 
many of the pictures, and which ones you did re- 
member would be largely a matter of chance, but 
you would remember, at least, that there were a 
good many pictures! That appears to be the sort 
of impression which this writer intended to leave 
with us. 

A person is not called upon to decide once for 
all that he likes a certain method of composition 
better than another. Some purposes may require 
delicate artistry; some may be best accomplished 
by sheer strength; others may call for some kind of 
combination in between. In any case, the technique 
can be judged only by its degree of success in 
achieving what the author apparently set out to do. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Membership Statistics for 31st Fiscal Year 


Total Withdrawal Present | Good ; rrears SI 
Chapter Init. | Enroll- Enroll- Nominal D 
ment | Trans. | Dead | Drop.*| ment |Number|Per Cent] 30th 29th 
Se 66 1,145 49 54 20 1,022 510 | 49.9 51 59 402 D 
87 2,087 191 69 28 1,799 686 | 38.1 118 107 888 
Gamma .......... 56 827 37 30 il 749 292 | 39.0 71 87 299 
88 1,126 35 41 17 1,033 468 | 45.3 95 66 404 E 
Ss Pes want 833 52 38 27 716 312 | 43.6 62 52 290 
a ion a 55 898 51 26 25 796 309 | 38.8 53 37 397 ( 
See 40 679 31 18 14 616 178 | 28.9 60 44 334 
RCE 13 600 18 38 15 529 247 | 46.7 20 22 240 x 
i aie hatte 1,060 35 27 32 966 593 | 614 97 48 228 
ae 41 438 10 16 8 404 241 | 60.0 26 22 115 : 
41 862 36 31 787 291 | 37.1 66 77 353 
aS 29 541 18 30 3 490 373 | 76.1 11 7 99 tl 
615 
ti 
lat ta 83 1,093 16 27 22 1,028 662 | 64.4 72 24 270 a 
I elie 73 1,042 28 24 81 909 470 | 51.7 72 90 277 
aan a 35 522 14 20 10 478 286 | 59.8 43 31 118 nr 
606 Si 
vin 16 403 21 6 5 371 174 | 46.9 27 26 144 
a ee 43 896 34 29 9 824 288 | 35.0 64 100 372 0 
ra 77 822 18 20 19 765 396 | 51.8 60 73 236 4 
522 0 
274 7 4 7 Vv 
Alpha Gamma .... 35 497 6 5 5 481 128 | 26.6 35 36 282 b 
Alpha Delta ...... 35 375 4 3 0 368 90 | 24.5 19 19 240 
Alpha Epsilon ....| 75 1,078 13 19 11 1,035 626 | 60.5 125 77 207 a 
Alpha Zeta ....... 33 343 2 8 6 327 157 | 48.0 29 28 113 le 
Alpha Eta ........ 32 316 1 6 13 296 234 | 79.1 15 12 35 a 
Alpha Theta ...... 28 427 4 9 6 408 169 | 41.4 29 29 181 i 
Alpha Iota ....... 47 425 5 8 1 411 247 | 60.1 34 35 95 te 
Alpha Kappa ..... 31 517 1 12 7 497 129 | 26.0 42 59 267 ‘ 
Alpha Lambda ....| 20 318 2 6 37 273 159 | 58.2 27 29 58 , 
Alpha Mu ....... 65 663 19 9 3 632 286 | 45.3 76 68 202 a 
Alpha Nu ........ 81 486 8 6 4 468 233 | 49.8 56 39 140 : 
 “» aes 25 317 3 2 3 309 124} 40.1 37 39 109 
Alpha Omicron ... 24 252 1 0 1 250 121 | 48.4 47 32 50 d 
Alpha Pi ......... 9 143 0 1 0 142 112 | 78.9 11 4 15 
Alpha Rho ....... 7 84 1 2 0 81 6s | 84.0 5 1 7 I 
Alpha Sigma ..... 39 297 4 2 14 277 231 | 83.4 32 5 9 t 
Alpha Tau ....... 56 256 3 2 i) 251 195 | 77.7 25 17 14 hn 
Alpha Upsilon .... 32 207 2 0 0 205 104 50.7 46 30 25 
Alpha Phi ........ 32 159 0 1 0 158 99 | 62.7 30 15 14 
n 
223 1 0 0 222 150 | 67.6 34 26 12 
Alpha Psi ........ 18 109 0 0 1 108 100 | 94.1 8 0 0 
Alpha Omega ..... 66 148 0 1 0 147 139 | 95.0 ~ 0 0 F 
Beta Alpha ....... 19 109 0 1 0 108 98 | 90.7 10 0 0 f 
Beta Beta ........ 74 78 1 0 0 77 77 | 100.0 0 0 0 7 
oats og 2,218 | 29,062 | 1,012 | 796 | 594 2,201 | 1,883 | 9,527 
*This column is the total of members who are “withdrawn,” “demitted,” or “expelled.” The majority consists of r 
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Concern Phi Delta Kappa 


SINCE THE DECISION in December, 1937, that Phi 
Delta Kappa would sponsor the preparation and pub- 
lication of a Dictionary of Educa- 

DICTIONARY tion, the project has progressed 
OF through the following stages: (1) 
EDUCATION preparation of a handbook of pro- 
cedure to serve as a guide for spe- 

cialists or coordinators and cooperating organizations, 
(2) compilation of a master list of some 19,000 terms 
selected through an analysis of major publications and 


sources in the field of education, (3) selection of - 


approximately one hundred coordinators to assume 
leadership in about one hundred and fifty subdivisions 
of education, and (4) choice by these specialists and 
their assistants of the terms to be defined in their par- 
ticular areas. The project has now reached a point 
where definitions are being received in the Cincinnati 
editorial office, which makes possible the next step— 
reviewing the definitions and editing them for con- 
sistency of style and form. 

With the exception of the clerical and editorial as- 
sistance provided by Phi Delta Kappa for the central 
office located at the University of Cincinnati, the work 
of the dictionary is being carried on by volunteer 
workers. The more than one hundred specialists in 
various areas of education who have accepted responsi- 
bility as coordinators for their fields have enlisted the 
aid of many associates and graduate students in the se- 
lection and definition of terms. This procedure prob- 
ably will result in the cooperation of several thousand 
individuals. Some coordinators have formed commit- 
tees numbering only a few collaborators, while other 
specialists are cooperating with as many as forty or 
fifty persons. In one case, during the summer of 1940, 
a graduate class of more than one hundred students 
was given an opportunity to assist in the selection and 
definition of terms in the curriculum area. 

Coordinators have been requested to select words 
having educational or pedagogical significance, in con- 
trast to terms having only teaching content or subject 
matter usage. For example, the field of mathematics 
may properly include for definition the “additive 
method of subtraction,’ but should exclude such 
purely content terms as “triangle” or “circle.” This 
procedure means that, in many instances, words ap- 
pearing in the original master list of terms have been 
dropped, while in other cases words have been added. 
An editorial assistant is now engaged in checking the 
lists of words selected by the coordinators against the 
master list to discover any unnecessary overlapping of 


choices, as well as to determine whether significant 
terms may have been overlooked. 

At frequent intervals, progress reports are sent 
from the editorial office to the coordinators. These 
statements serve to acquaint the hundred or more spe- 
cialists with the current status of the work on the dic- 
tionary, and encourage an exchange of suggestions as 
to procedure. There is, of course, a considerable 
volume of correspondence between the Cincinnati of- 
fice and the dictionary workers. 

Active participation on the part of local chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa has been encouraged and is repre- 
sented in the work of many of the coordinators. In a 
number of instances, specialists associated with campus 
or field chapters have been provided by the local organ- 
ization with supplies, postage, and clerical assistance. 
All chapters have been invited to discuss the proce- 
dures employed in preparing the dictionary and are 
urged to forward the results of such deliberations to 
the Cincinnati office. 

In order to secure additional assistance in the review 
of definitions and to insure their general acceptability, 
the cooperation of some fifty national associations in 
education has been invited. Expressions of interest 
and of willingness to participate have been received 
from many of these organizations. 

It is expected that by the end of 1941 the manu- 
script will be ready for the publisher, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company o: New York City. 

The dictionary project should make a significant 
contribution to the fraternity and to education in gen- 
eral. The cooperation extended by many local organ- 
izations of Phi Delta Kappa represents a desirable type 
of chapter activity eventuating in tangible accomplish- 
ment. The cooperative procedure employed in the 
project and the end product in the form of the diction- 
ary should promote greater clarity and consistency in 
terminology both in educational literature and in class- 
room instruction.—CarTER V. Goon, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Dictionary of Education. 


William H. Anderson, Jr., who served as associate 
editor of Phi Delta Kappa publications for the past 
two years, has returned to the Denver Public Schools 
where he is now an elementary school principal. He 
is succeeded by Miss Mildred Roblee as assistant to 
the editor. Miss Roblee was formerly with the Ameri- 
can Library Association as editorial assistant under 
Harold English, editor of A.L.A. publications. 


Democratic Processes 


(Continued from page 2) 


the constitution, the by-laws, or rules and requests of 
the executive committee, the offending chapter may be 
suspended by the executive committee. A chapter shall 
have no voice or participation in fraternity affairs while 
suspended. 


The constitution, article VII, section 3, subsec- 
tion A, provides that 


Any chapter which violates or neglects to execute 
any part of this constitution and by-laws or any sub- 
sequent regulations imposed by a national council or the 
executive committee or which shows indifference to the 
ideals and programs of Phi Delta Kappa and inability 
to function in keeping with established standards, shall 
be judged inactive by the executive committee and there- 
fore no longer in good standing. Thenceforth the chap- 
ter shall be deprived of all the usual rights and privileges. 

Evidences of such violations or neglect shall be pre- 
sented by the executive committee to the national 
council in convention assembled, before which body, and 
at which time, the offending chapter, having been given 
sixty days’ notice, may appear through its delegate in de- 
fense of any accusations brought against it. The charter 
shall become forfeited by two-thirds affirmative vote of 
all members of the council. 


On August 22, Sigma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Ohio State University was notified of 
the action of the national executive committee sus- 
pending the chapter and applying the penalties 
stated in the quotations above. It is a matter of 
sincere regret that Sigma Chapter has seen fit to 
force this issue and thus to force its own suspen- 
sion and consequent inactivity after a period of 
nearly twenty-four years of service and unbroken 
fellowship in the fraternity. The chapter was in- 
stalled as the eighteenth chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa on December 1, 1916. 

Sigma Chapter is one of eight chapters having a 
total enrollment of more than 1,000. Last year, its 
percentage of good standing was 2.8 per cent above 
the average for the fraternity as a whole, with 470 
members in good standing. Its membership is 
scattered into every corner of the nation and its 
leadership is felt on every hand. In this inten- 
tional evasion of the constitution and therefore 
voluntary withdrawal from the national body, 
Sigma Chapter has left a wide gap in the ranks 
which we sincerely hope may be closed soon by 
the equally voluntary return of the chapter to good 
standing.—P. M. C. 
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States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


us CHarrer—Universi Washington. Francis F. 
“powers 1 Education Helly Univenity of Seattle, 


Wash. 

Cut Campus Cuarrer—University of Oregon. Joseph A. Holaday, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

— Gamma CAMPUS Cuarrea—State C College of of ig 

Norman Marshall, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, W 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. James Pelley, 2801 NE. 
35th Place, Portland, Ore. 

Alpha Beta Field C hapter—Tacoma, Washington. Philip E. Hauge, 

Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

Dettra Campus Cuarter—Stanford W. Staf- 
— Cubberley Education Building, ford University, 

Camevus Cuarter—University of California. Jerome W. 
Kintner, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 


Calif. 

Atena Epstton Campus Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, Box 123, U: ity of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Cait, 

Avena Zeta Campus CHaprer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 


Ariz. 

Campus Cuaprer—Claremont Colleges. John S. 
Stevens, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Avena UPsILonw Campus Cuartrer—University of Utah. Ronald 
B. Thompson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Avena Cut Campus Cuarrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Edward Sharp, 210 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Matt R. Grif- 
eath, 2615 Oliver Avenue, Oakland, - 

—_ Chapter—Fresno, California. W. G. Martin, Office of 

Supt. of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 

Epiion ield Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Lynne Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Karl M. Guenther, 
Sacramento Senior High School, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Louis a Bates, Payson 
High School, Payson, Utah. 

Omega Field "Cha pter—San Die Jens Hutchens, 
4363 Trias Street, San Diego, 


DISTRICT III 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative. High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 
Gama Campus Cuarter—University of Missouri. F. Olin Ca 
University High School, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Karra Campus HAPTER—University of Kansas. Russell 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans, 
Mu Cuarrer—University of Texas. W. Wilson, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex 
Avena Campus Cuarter—University of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 92, Faculty Exchange, University of Ok! ahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 
Atrxa Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. Charles 
Department of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
n, Kans. 
Beta Beta Campus Cuarter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. LL. =4 Hamilton, Box 5216, Teachers College Station, 


Dento: 
Beta Field . Louis, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka, Kans. 
Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, 2 Missouri, John N. Broadlick, 
3238 Cypress Avenue, Kansas Ci 0. 
Kappa Field Missouri Seward E. Hood, 
entral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Alien, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. C. C. Ball, Page Junior 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 
Rho Field Chapter—Pittsbure, Soup. A. Fritz, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Ka 


Chapter Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, 1502 S. 
Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 

Alphas ip “Alpha Texas. Clarence Orman, 
Garnet, Houston, T 


DISTRICT IV 
States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


braska, Iowa, jnnesota. 
V. BREITWIESER, District Re, ntative. U: of 

North Dakota, Grand N. D. 

Epstton Campus Cuarter—University of Iowa. Kenneth W. 
venghn, College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa. 

Era Camrus Cuarrer—University of Minnesota. Philip J. Schles- 
211 Eddy Hall, of Minnesota, eapolis, 

inn, 

Omicron Campus Cuaprer—University of Benjamin 
E. Ogden, 4th Floor, State House, Lincoln, N 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Universi “of, North Dakota. 
Aired S. Nehring, Box 546, University Station, Grand — 


N 
Mu Campus Suse Coll 
Rig Pitchford, Colorado State Co 
reeley, Colo 
Apna Sicma Campus Cuarprer—University of Denver. Newell B. 
Walters, 2040 S. Columbine Street, ver, Colo. 
Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. T. M. Risk, Vermil- 


Pai Field Chapter—Om ebraska. ka. Reynolds C. Seitz, C 
nied Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
DISTRICT V 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 


ginia, Kentucky. 

FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative. $35 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, In 

Campus Cuarter—Indiana University. 

535 S. Washington Street, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus ggg of Chicago, Albert S. 
Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Graduate Educa 
Building, Chicago, Ill 

Campus Cnarter—University of Illinois. A. A. Klautsch, 102 
University High School, Urbana, IIl. 

Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University. R. 
Bottrel , School of Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston 

Pur Caurus of Wisconsin. Wilfred 
Be Bascom Hall, of Wisconsin, 

Wis. 


Omeca Campus CHarprer—Un William C. 
University High ‘Set of of Michigan, 
nn Arbor, M 
Iota Cuarpter—University of Cincinnati. William 
J. Ciarniello, 3310 Hardesty Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nu Campus Cuapter—University of Kentucky. Louis Clif- 
ton, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Malcolm D. 
Whale, 7030 St. Paul, Detroit, Mich. 

Zeta Field Clarence J. Messner, 236 


McKinley, Grosse Pointe, Mich 
Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, — William G. Wilson, 1732 N. 
Melvina Avenue, Chica cago, Il 
Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clinton L. Carter, 
2371 Lefeber Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. D. W. Morris, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In — 
Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George A. 
irby, Western State Teachers College, 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. aw Peden, 
Central High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Aipha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. Emmett L. 
iordan, 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 
a Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Cecil Couts, Fort 
ran 
Alpha Indiana, J. Fred Murphy, 
6119 Buckingham Drive, Indianapolis, In 
Alpha {eee Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. P. Clif- 
ton Kurtz, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ill. 
Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. N. P. Nelson, 
tate Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Field hapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Field Indiana. Charles A. Smith. 
616 E. Monroe Street, Delphi, Ind. 


Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 
arley Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleste:, Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Iil. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Ross E. Dahl, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Joy, Ill. 


DISTRICT VI 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative. Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

Beta Campus Cuapter—Columbia University. Roosevelt Basler, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornel!l William J. Barnum, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tora Campus Cuarter—Harvard University. John T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. Pierce, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York University, 

Washington Square East, New York, N. y 

Tau Campus Cuartrer—University of Pennsylvania. George E. 
Hill, Room 100, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apna Era Campus Cuarrer—Temple University. Ross L. Neag- 
ley, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamapa Campus Cuarprer—Boston University. Arthur C. 
ones, — of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, 

Mass. 
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Pi Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers Unive: . Lawrence L. 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
w 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—Johns Hopkins University. Gordon 
E. Medinger, 3715 Kimble Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Apna Tau Campus Cuarter—Pennsylvania State College. H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, State College Pa. 

Put Campus Cuarter—S use University. Milo H 
School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Avena Pst Campus Cuarter—University of Buffalo. Louis R. 
Rosettie, School of Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative. Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala, 

Pst Campus Cuarrer—George Peabody College. Donald Michel- 
son, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avena Beta Campus Cuaprer—University of Virginia. A. M. 
J —?_" Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity, Va. 

Avpua Kappa Campus Cuaprer—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. C. E. Wil- 
Fase, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Ala. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuarter—Louisiana State Univesity. W. J. 
Bordelon, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississi E. F. Puckett, 

uperintendent of Schools, Crystal Springs, 
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